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FOREWORD 



The International Joint Seminar on Geographical and Occupational 
Mobility of Manpower, organised by the Social Affairs Division of the 
Manpower and Social Affairs Directorate as part of its programme of 
special activities for employers and trade unions, was held at Castel- 
fusano, Italy from 19th to 22nd November, 1963* Representatives of em- 
ployers' and workers' organisations from 16 Member countries met to 
analyse the problems of facilitating adjustment to geographical and 
occupational changes, to discuss their experience and to study the 
type of overall programme needed in this field* 

The following report contains a summary of the discussions by Dr. 
South, an introduction by the Deputy to the Director of Manpower and 
Social Affairs, the Resolutions adopted at the seminar and a list 
of participants* Four preliminary reports prepared for the seminar, 
giving the background of the problem and the role of the employers 
and the unions in connection with it, are contained in the appendix* 

The special case studies summarised in Dr* Routh's report on the 
discussions are available in full in a separate "Supplement to the Fi- 
nal Report" which can be obtained from O.E.C.D. on request* The Table 
of Contents of this supplement is given at the end of the present report* 
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introduction 



by 

Solomon Barkin 
Deputy to the Director of 
the Manpower and Social Affaire Directorate and 
Chief of the Social Affaire Division 



During the nineteenth century the prevailing idea was that of pro- 
greee. Optimism was the mood. The population was growing; industrial 
systems were expanding; the physical limits of the integrated world 
were being widened. Science was discovering new "laws of nature". So- 
cial reform movements were gaining confidence in their own ability to 
improve the conditions of life for the mass of people and assure great- 
er equity for all. 

During the last two decades, we have recaptured some of the con- 
fidence in progress prevalent in the prior century. We are moving 
ahead in our mastery of the physical world and inventing more pro- 
ductive methods of developing our economies. And we have added an 
important new element which provides us with more direction for our 
efforts. There are now many agreements among nations on many economic 
and social objectives by which to gauge the progress we are making. 
There is general acceptance of the conclusion that the government has 
the responsibility for pursuing policies and providing services which 
will contribute to economic growth. In fact the growth target has 
been specifically defined in precise mathematical terms for the Member 
countries of the O.E.C.D.s fifty per cent for a ten years' period. 
Pull employment is another general guideline for economic policy and 
it has been more elaborately defined by the International Labour Or- 
ganisation as "full productive and freely chosen employment". Universal 
agreement now exists on the need for advancing the living standards 
of people and that they benefit continuously from the rising nation- 
al output. The advanced nations have a responsibility to share their 
output with the people in the developing countries to aid them in at- 
taining their economic goals. 

But the road toward economic growth, full employment, rising liv- 
ing standards, and increased economic assistance to developing coun- 
tries, is beset with many difficulties and problems. New policies, 
institutions and ways of conduct have to be developed to attain these 
ends. These bring with them changes in the ways of men. Everywhere 



established patterns of behaviour are being modified or radically 
altered or being replaced by new ones* The ways of the past are no 
longer adequate. The pressure for change penetrates every walk of 
life as the new technical and physical environment and the broad new 
objectives begin to affect existing occupational, social and political 
systems* 

The major task before our societies is becoming increasingly well 
defined* It is to bring coherence and harmony among the beliefs, in- 
stitutions and behaviour patterns in a world of change. To achieve 
this end older systems have to be re-evaluated and altered new 

ones created* People have to be assisted in understanding the nature 
of the new demands and their free and willing co-operation elicited 
to assure their adaptation to them* The frictions and tensions caused 
*y change have to be eased so that there may be a smoother transi- 
tion to the new* The challenge is to effect the accommodation to the 
change as easily with as little social strife and loss of resources as 
possible* 

This present seminar deals with two areas of change, namely, the 
alteration of the occupational structure of the society and the geo- 
graphic distribution of jobs* In dealing with these subjects we are 
first called upon to learn about the nature of the changes and then 
to define the methods which can be employed to facilitate the process- 
es of adjustment to them* The latter has become extremely important 
because there is increasing agreement on two propositions* First, the 
individual himself is often unable to prepare himself or even easily 
to determine on a course of action to effect his change in occupation 
or location* In most instances the training must be provided by others 
and the movement to new locations requires funds which many do not pos- 
sess. These steps can only be taken with confidence if the individual 
enjoys the advice of knowledgeable and competent people in posses- 
sion of information on the recruiting requirements for different jobs 
and locations* 

Second, the costs of such adjustments are of such magnitude that 
most individuals are unable to shoulder them easily. If they are not 
aided by counsel, training and financial maintenance, their quality may 
deteriorate, and the dependents may suffer, with subsequent unfavour- 
able consequences for the people and the society. Therefore, provi- 
sion must be made through organised systems of insurance, training and 
services for aiding these persons to adjust to the changes. Moreover, 
there is additional justification for such action since the primary 
beneficiary of the innovations themselves is the country as a whole. 

As for the changes in the nature of jobs in modern industry, it 
may be truly said that we are undergoing a revolution. A major shift 
is occurring in the type of skills, knowledge and aptitudes required 
of people in industry* The effects of this change are being felt in 
the factory and offices, and the schools which prepare our young 
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people and adults for modern living. Earlier movements toward indus- 
trialisation had effected the substitution of the machine for manual 
work. The introduction of "scientific management" accelerated the pro- 
cess of stripping the production dob of many discretionary functions 
and manual duties. The central engineering departments prescribed the 
methods of dob performance. The assembly-line further constricted the 
freedom of action of production workers by increasing the degree of 
dob specification and tying the worker to the pace of the line. In- 
creasing mechanisation, greater use of instruments and finally servo- 
mechanisms are continuing the process of eliminating manual duties from 
the dob. The appearance of the computer has also opened up the op- 
portunities for mechanising many types of brain work which had hither- 
to escaped the machine age. The production worker, both in the fac- 
tory or the office, is being converted into a machine tender or moni- 
tor. Conceptual rather than manual skills are becoming the critical 

human, faculty. 

The substitution of conceptual for manual skills in dobs in indus- 
try and in the office is taking place at an increasingly rapid 
rate. With the practical demonstration of the utility of the new ma- 
chines and the continuing decline in the prices of the new equipment, 
as well as the wider applications of the newer technologies, the new- 
er types of operatives are taking over a larger and larger share of 
our industrial dobs. The penetration of the computer into industry is 
reflected by the fact that there are probably more than 20,000 now in 
operation. Numerically controlled machines are being produced in 
larger numbers particularly as the principles are being applied to 
new machines. More varied types of servo-mechanisms are being deve- 
loped and finding their way into many new industries. In advanced 
countries many operations are now automated and in some instances, 
entire plants are tended primarily by machine monitors. The last 
change is most marked in the chemical processing industries^ 

The managerial job i 0 0180 bein S radically altered. Functional 
manag ement which dominates modem industry replaced older types of ma- 
nagement where the individual executive performed all functions. With 
the acceptance of "scientific management", management functions were 
specialised and departmentalised. The main problem was that of co- 
ordination of the separate divisions since there was no easy way to 
integrate them. The main challenge was to find a happy combination 
of centralising and decentralising procedures so as to harmonise the 
work of the specialists. Now with the introduction of systems ma- 
nagement we are finding that integration is becoming a possibility. 
New skills and staffs are appearing in the form of the operation 
research teams and the central information staffs built around the 
computer. They are taking over the functions of established groups 

of management and whole departments. 

The new system of management combined with the radical changes 



In the productions jobs are also leading to a changing relation be- 
tween supervision and the production worker. The latter is becoming 
more and more responsible both in terms of the value of the equip- 
ment and product which he is monitoring and in the amount of dis- 
cretion which he is exercising. The reduction in the size of the work 
force, and in the industrial work place, and the improvement of its 
quality have reduced the need for as much direct personal supervision 
as has been formerly present. The old supervisor is increasingly be- 
ing shifted to managerial responsibilities and away from direct person- 
nel functions. 

These changes are therefore penetrating every level of the in- 
dustrial system both on the production floor and in the office. In 
fact the distinction between the two is being dimmed by the introduc- 
tion on the factory floor of many machines, such as the computer, 
which are usually associated with the office, and the presence of an 
increasing number of technicians and professional persons. The grave 
problem faced by management and society is how the present end future 
work force is to be adapted to these new job demands. Few question 
the wholesomeness of these trends as they will reduce physical demands 
and exalt conceptual skills and assure increasingly pleasanter sur- 
roundings. Many of the fears as to the psychological impact of these 
new job arrangements disappear under close examination and others 
will have to be studied more closely so that the jobs may be design- 
ed more nearly in harmony with man* s physical and psychological needs. 
But the transition to this new job pattern is not likely to be ef- 
fected automatically. The change is far too radical in nature. The 
emphasis on conceptual skills demands a completely new orientation to 
and training for jobs. The change can best be effected, through deli- 
berate efforts at training and adjustment. 

Concurrent with the above shifts in the nature of job demand 
there is also a transfer of jobs to new areas and a new geographical 
concentration of work. The location of current plants and offices was 
determined by factors which were important to the older industries. 
Many were built near rivers to facilitate transport of work; or to 
harness water for generating power. When industry was dependent upon 
railroad transportation, plants were situated near their depots. The 
location of other industries was determined by the site of their raw 
materials. 

But now there are many new factors at work. Electrical power 
can be carried cheaply for long distances; air travel has taken over 
a sizeable proportion of the passenger and freight traffic. New sources 
of energy, Buch as oil, have favoured the growth of industry in places 
which were previously not considered economic. Industries are now look- 
ing for places where there is an appropriate labour supply because of 
the shortages in established areas. On the other hand, some newer in- 
dustries such as research institutions are locating in areas which 
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their professional st affs prefer as sites for their work and families* 
Industrial complexes ars growing up around graduate soisntifio re- 
search institutions so that tha now industriss ars situatsd in arsas 
which had not previously boon known as large employment o entree. The 
new complexes built around the petroleum industry are also located 
far from traditional industrial areas* Large new concentrations have 
developed around military proving fields whioh are usually plaoed away 
from existing populated oentres* 

Most of these new sites of employment have to attract some part 
of their work force from outside the particular area* facilities and 
arrangements have to be made for these shifts* Where the process is 
unguided, the wanderings prove costly and often futile to indivi- 
duals* Their efforts may be wasteful* On the other hand the required 
labour force may not be easily reoruited* A new urgency exists for 
the organisation of the labour market both from the point of view of 
meeting the employers' needs for qualified people and minimising the 
losses and oosts to the potential employees who need to be guided if 
not assisted in these oostly geographical movements* 

Hidden by these broad classifications is the fact that there is 
an nwnding turnover of plants and companies and work places* The 
consummate result of the turnover of work places, Jobs and locations 
is that men are more and more likely to find that they will have to 
make many ohanges in dobs during the course of their work life* It is 
possible that the increasing rate of industrialisation will bring with 
it a multiplication in the number of Job changes to which the indivi- 
dual will have to adapt himself. 

Ve are faced with a completely new concept of the work life* Men 
will no longer have to be prepared for one occupation or one skill 
but many. Effective occupational preparation will provide the indivi- 
dual with the ability to move or to be trained for new dobs and to be 
brought up to date on the requirements on the very d°b on whioh he is 
employed. There will be need for several training periods as men move 
from dob to dob and even during their stay on the same dob* 

Even the shift on an identical dob from one employer to another 
cannot be effected smoothly without an appropriate induction period to 
orient the employee to the different systems of operation. This de- 
mand for orientation is likely to be much greater when the employee 
moves to another locality and may be even still greater when he is 
started on a new occupation* 

In view of the variety of ohanges and the needs of adaptation to 
the altering patterns of employment, the vast challenge is how do we 
face up to this problem of oooupational and geographical addustment 
of people ; how do we reduoe the human oosts of change} how do we ease 
the shift from one dob to another; how are the responsibilities snd 
oosts to be shared; what institutions are to be organised by the so- 
oisty, the employer or by the union or the international organisa- 
tions to facilitate these changes? The obdective must remain the easy 
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transfer of people fro* on* job bo another, In order that tha trauma- 
tio effects of unemployment and adjustment do not destroy the quali- 
ty or aorals of tha s*ployss or his dependents and that the loss of 
human resources during ths transition be reduced as far as possible* 

This se minar is ooncsrnsd with the problems of facilitating ad- 
justment to occupational and geographical ohangea* The Manpower and 
Booial Affairs Committee of the O.E.G.D. has invited both management 
and trade union representatives of the Member countries to share their 
experience of methods of dsaling with these issues* The seminar is 
designed to analyse the problem, to hear reports on your policies and 
experience in specific situations and in your country , and to obtain 
your ovsrall appraisal of the programme needed in this area* 

Jor your further guidance we would like to present to you the ba- 
sic policy lines developing within the 0*E*C*D* which may provide 
you with a point of orientation for the discussion of the programmes 
of adjustment* Ve have been concerned with the definition, and the 
meaning and content of an "motive manpower polioy"* The trade union 
representatives attended a seminar on this question in Vienna in Sep- 
tember of this year and a parallel seminar will be held in Brussels 
next year for management representatives* Finally, it is likely that 
the Manpower and Social Affairs Committee will formulate its own con- 
clusions to be submitted to tha O.E.C.D* Council for consideration and 
approval* 

The basio concepts underlying the active manpower policy appear 
to be the following principles* First, the policy seeks through ad- 
ministrative measures direotly affecting the actual or potential work 
force or thr ou gh economic and structural polioies or influences on 
private action, to promote the full productive employment of those 
willing to work within the framework of a free society with its em- 
phasis on the free choice of job* The manpower services and pro- 
grammes are to promote the availability, mobility and quality of hu- 
man resources to assure the smooth adjustment of people to the chang- 
ing occupational and geographical patterns of employment and to ad- 
vance the geographical distribution of such employment in a manner 
which is in harmony with national economic advantage and the geo- 
graphical distribution of the population* In promoting these objec- 
tives the manpower agencies assume the responsibility for advocat- 
ing and securing the adoption of economic and structural policies 
which advanoe these goals* 

Secondly, there should be a central manpower agency responsible 
for manpower policy* It should be responsive to current changes and 
informed about medium and long-term developments in the labour mar- 
ket so that it may provide adequate counsel to individuals, groups and 
the government and initiate policies and programmes designed to ad- 
vance the basio goals in the light of these developments* 

Third, there should be an adequately equipped and staffed employ- 
ment service for all groups and industries and employers which is 
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prepared to aid individuals determine their choice of employment and 
able to select the individual for the appropriate Job, and ia suffi- 
ciently informed of Job vacancies both in the immediate area and in 
other places to serve these people. It should also be prepared to as- 
sist employers in defining their labour requirements in realistio 
terms to facilitate their use of the employment offices. 

Vourthy the community must be prepared to aid employees to ob- 
tain the training required for the available jobs. 

Fifth, geographical mobility may have to be facilitated by finan- 
cial allowances and services. 

Sixth) placement, counselling and social aids may have to be 
provided to special groups in the community to enable them to qualify 
more rapidly for work. 

Seventh, the income of the employees and dependents will have 
to be maintained during periods of unemployment and training or shifts, 
in order to assure the appropriate receptivity to tra inin g and a will- 
ingness to undertake a course of adjustment and to maintain the phy- 
sical and mental quality of the people. 

Eighth, some underdeveloped and depressed areas with large la- 
bour surpluses may have to be redeveloped in order to provide employ- 
ment for the less mobile groups within the area. 

Ninth, the training curriculum for educating the young may have 
to be revised so that they are better prepared for their work life 
experience • 

Tenth, the management and unions should develop a comparable set 
of programmes within the plant and industry to advance the national 
policies. 

As we have already indicated, the seminar programme is designed 
to bring to light employer and union experiences and views so that 
they may be available to the committee in its deliberations. The 
present Joint seminar will deal with the problems of occupational and 
geographical mobility. A seminar is to be held in December in Wies- 
baden, Germany, and is to concern itself with the adjustment poli- 
cies for rural and foreign migrants into industry. In 1964 there 
will be a seminar on the problem of the employment of older workers 
and further seminars will be held on other phases of the problem to 
promote more understanding and knowledge and to secure the benefit 
of the experience of management and un ions in these fields. 

The present seminar will consider the subject of occupational 
and geographical mobility. The discussion of each subject will be 
introduced by a general paper prepared by experts in these fields. 
They will address themselves to the following types of questions: Do 
people move? Are they moving too frequently or at too low a rate? 
Is the present movement of people from one Job to another or from 
one area to another wasteful? Is the movement blind and aimless? 

Is management adversely affected by the present unguided system of 
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Mobility? Ia it proving too costly to the individual and hi a depen- 
dants? Who are the people who are Moving? Is movement causing so- 
cial discontent? Is the present system of geographical mobility plac- 
ing an undue financial burden on some communities? Would there be an 
advantage to guide the movement? Who should pay and provide the 
guidance? Who should pay the cost for maintenance of employees and 
dependents during adjustment? How shall tra ining and guidance be ar- 
ranged? What people cannot be expected to move and what arrangements 
shall be made for them? Where should the responsibility for the vo- 
cational and geographical mobility be lodged? What role can manage- 
ment play? What role oan trade unions play? 

The individual case studies and country reports will do much 
to provide us with insists on how different countriee are meeting 
these problems* 




REPORT OM THE 

DISCUSSIONS AT THE SEMINAR 

by Guy Routh 
University of Sussex 
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In Industrialised society, the production 1. °” °* 

tty complexity. Elaborate mnchinee end a variety o ma e 
,v. applied to the. meoy different lnt.ll.otuU end manual skills 
, achieve the desired output. The fact that the eoooomy Is a go- 
’ 2Zm« Prevent, the problem of co-ordination from tacomlns .n- 
Lrely unmanageable, hut even so it. eolation n.nulr.a oonataut ad«P- 
ation and re-adaptation from those who participate in it. 

.rials, new machines, new tecbniiu.s for their application end new 
ethod. of organisation are oonstsntly emerging, part-cause end p«t- 
ffeot of a constantly changing pattern of demand for goo s 

1C *‘jhi. process is conspicuous in the mounting output of the cnemi- 
al industry, whose innovations are having a radioa e ec 
,ther industries as well as on health services end the home. A fa 
ra re of this mounting output is that it is being aoh Th 

amatively smUl inorease, or even a decrease, in manpower. 

Fourth plan in Prance envisages a 58 per cent increase 
U^S an e per cent inorease in manpower between 1959 and 1965. 
n the UUted Kingdom between 1959 and 1962, the industry achieved 
I\ 6 “at increase' in output with a email decline in manpower 
Hert in rise in output and labour productivity come the metal 
making and metal-using industries producing, inter al ia, an ^ CT ***~ 
Z of household durable, that have transformed housework and 

e^ilyUfe. The chemical and engineering industries together have 
^. profound effect on agriculture , combining greatly increased 
▼lalds with a massive exodus of manpower from the land. 

7 1 ^.nt of the increase in wealth in the indus*^y-_ 

advanced countries has been the rising importance 

vices, in particular banking and insurance, on* retail distrlbutlo 
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There is also evident a high income-elasticity of demand(l) for 
health-services and education, anisic and books. Thus technical ad- 
vances result in new products, better products and more easily pro- 
duced products and, through the resulting rise in wealth, bring about 
a changing emphasis of demand. But this is not alii the process of 
growth and decay i» still further activated by inter-regional and in- 
ternational changes. Coal and iron ore deposits become depleted; 
oil natural gas displaoa coal; new countries take an increasing 

iJiati of ■hip-building ip d tixtilsi# 

Whether present-day social changes are or are not more drastic 
than before is a moot point, though it is unlikely that we have any- 
thing today whose effects are so disruptive as the conversion from 
the domestic to the factory system in the early decades of the in- 
dustrial revolution. Railways and steamships each brought their 
transformations, while the breakdown of the tribal system in Africa 
and the feudal system in Asia have produced profound social changes 
in those continents. 

It is difficult to compare the magnitude of these changes be- 
cause, until recently, the requisite statistics did not exist. The 
fact that we take the trouble to collect the statistics today is symp- 
tomatic of our changed attitudes to social problems; the degree of 
tolerance of privation, insecurity and suffering is much lower today 
than it was thirty years ago. Public opinion expects governments to 
be concerned about such matters; we have the physical resources and 
the necessary knowledge (albeit imperfect) to do something about them. 

The O.E.C.D. seminar at Castelfusano in November 1963 was occu- 
pied with problems of adaptation insofar as they required the geogra- 
phical or occupational mobility of manpower. The delegates considered 
four reports(2) and eight case studies and in addition received state- 
ments from the High Authority of the European Coal and Steel Commu- 
nity, the European Economic Community, the Council of Europe and the 
International Labour Office. There were differences of opinion be- 
tween employers' and trade union delegates; there were differences 
in viewpoint and emphasis between delegates from different countries. 
But a wide area of general agreement is demonstrated in the resolu- 
tions that were adopted at the end of the seminar(3). The delegates 
stressed the need for and advantages of "efficient and adequate pro- 
grammes for facilitating the occupational and geographical mobility 
of the working population". 

There were certain aspects of mobility that were not included in 
the terms of reference, the most important being the mobility of 

(1) That is to say, that each rise in real income causes a more-than- 
proportionate rise in demand for those services or products. 

(2) Appendices 1 to A of this report. 

(3) Reproduced on page 116. 



industry* International labour movements and the movement out of 
agriculture were also excluded* This was not because one aspect of 
mobility was considered to be more important than another , but merely 
to dismantle the problem into manageable parts* The 0*E*C.D* pro- 
gramme on manpower studies includes subsequent seminars on these other 
aspects and it requires no stressing that) in dealing with each as- 
pect of the problem t the other aspects must also be borne in mind* 
Indeed) as one of the case studies shows) in Italy it is impossible 
to separate the general subject of geographical mobility from that of 
the drift of manpower from the country to the townsCl)* 

The extent of the problem 

If there were perfect adaptation in the labour market) offers of 
employment would be exactly matched by the appropriate array of skills 
in the right places: the requirements of employers would be antici- 

pated by employees and matched as far as possible) and employers would 
not make offers that they knew were impossible to accept* In reality , 
this degree of equilibrium could be achieved only in a stagnant so- 
ciety; disequilibrium is a characteristic of progress and established 
plans are constantly being upset by new developments* Under the im- 
pact of change) employers look for labour that is not there) while 
unemployed workers hopefully wait for jobs that do not materialise* 

Thus in the nine European countries listed on page (126)) there 
were } in total in 1962, about a million vacancies coincident with over 
a million unemployed workers* Whatever the reasons for this fail- 
ure to adapt, its cost is obviously enormous: the sum of the amounts 

spent on maintaining the unemployed from social insurance funds and 
the value of the product foregone by the persistence of the unfilled 
jobs* But this is not the end of the story. Employers and workers 
adapt their expectations to what they believe to be practicable; the 
filling of vacancies itself creates more vacancies by speeding the 
execution of business plans and encouraging employers to ask for more 
of the sorts of labour (in skill or place) which they had previously 
had little hope of finding. Further, an increase of job opportuni- 
ties itself brings forth additional supplies of labour, especially 
of married women who do not trouble to register themselves as work- 
seekers when there is little hope of finding work(2)* 

Of course, the cost of adapting the available labour to the re- 
quirements of the vacant jobs would itself be very high; indeed, the 
disparity between the demands for work and the demands for labour 
has its origins in the past, at a time when young people were enter- 
ing the labour market without proper education or training, and can 



(1) See below, page (35) • 

(2) See Appendix 1, page (121). 
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itself be remedied only as part of a long-term programmes* The point 
here to be stressed is that, however expansive the programme, it is 
unlikely to approach the cost of allowing the present maldistribution 
to continue • 

In part, we see here a failure of geographical mobility - of work- 
ers to move to jobs or jobs to move to workers* In every country re- 
presented at the seminar there were regions where employment opportu- 
nities were lagging behind the birth-rate or were stagnant or declin- 
ing, as well as regions of rapid expansion* An index of these con- 
trasts is given by differences in regional levels of unemployment that 
sometimes persist over many years* The population of Scotland is half 
that of the London and South-Eastern Region of England, yet there are 
substantially more unemployed in the former than in the latter(l)* In 
the United States in 1962, unemployment ranged from 2*8 per cent in 
South Dakota to 10*9 per cent in Vest Virginia(2j* Thus it is not 
unusual for national development to be delayed by shortages of la- 
bour in some areas, while In others, workers suffer insecurity and 
unemployment* 

In part, the problem consists of a deficiency of occupational mo- 
bility: in particular, a surplus of unskilled workers and a shortage 

of craftsmen* In the United States in 1962, "labourers, except farm 
and mine" constituted 9*2 per cent of employed persons but 12*9 per 
cent of the unemployed* In the years 1947 to 1962, at worst 6*8 per 
cent of craftsmen, foremen and kindred workers were unemployed, com- 
pared with 10*9 per cent of operatives and kindred workers and 14*9 
per cent of labourers, except farm and mine(9)* 

For the United Kingdom, additional information is available re- 
lating to the occupational distribution of the vacancies notified to 
Employment Exchanges and unfilled on a particular day(4)* Here again, 
employment falls most heavily on the unskilled, with labourers con- 
stituting 94 per cent of unemployed men - more than four times their 
proportion in the occupied population* For the whole of Great Bri- 
tain, in June 1963 , there were registered with the Employment Exchanges 
324,000 unemployed labourers, for whom there were only 12,000 unfilled 
vacancies* 

It is disturbing that so many young people are still being re- 
leased on to the labour market with a minimum of schooling and little 
chance of acquiring occupational skill when there is already a super- 
fluity of unskilled labour* 

Vhat has so far been said indicates but cannot define the ex- 
tent of the problem* It does not define it because the effects of 



(1) See Appendix 1, page (128). 

(2) "Manpower Report of the President", U.S. Department of Labor, 
March 196 3 1 page 171. 

(3) Op. cit., pages 143 and 149. 

(4) "Statistics on Incomes, Prices, Employment and Production", No. 6, 
September 1963 (London, H.M.S.O.), page 88 et sea . 



failures to adapt are cumulative* each month and each year, a atart 
la made from a point lower than would otherwiae have been reached. 
•These are not once-for-all losses, but losses that mount and accumu- 
late over the years, so that society ten or twenty years hence will 
still be paying for the lost opportunities of today. 

It should be stressed that there is not only a problem set by a 
deficiency of mobility* there is also a problem of excess mobility. 
The hiring and induction of a new worker is an expensive process; when 
a worker leaves a job, all sorts of items of technique or special know- 
ledge are lost. Yet eight million workers changed Jobs in the United 
States in 1961, about a third of them more than once(l). Monthly en- 
gagements in that year averaged 4.1 per cent of those on payrolls, 
while monthly separation averaged 4.0 per cent, so that, on average, 
Mob-changes amounted to almost half the entire number of employers. In 
Britain, turnover in manufacturing industries involves between 30 and 
40 per cent of the labour force each year. In Prance, about a fifth 
of the labour force is involved in Job changes each year (2). 

The reasons for changing Jobs are multitudinous, but it appears 
that a minority of the changes can be considered economically or so- 
cially sound and that the majority are psychopathological in nature. 
In the United States in 1961, only a third of the changes were as- 
cribed to improvement in status(3). A positive manpower policy would 
therefore entail not only the stimulation of constructive mobility, 
but the diminution of mobility that is economically and socially des- 
tructive. 



geographical mobility 



Labour turnover is a measure of all sorts of mobility except that 
between different Jobs in the saine firm. Inter-regional migration, 
which accounts for part of this turnover, is itself on a considerable 
scale, though, as we have seen, rarely on a large enough scale to di- 
minish inter-regional differences in levels of unemployment. 

Between 1955 and I960, 17 per cent of the population of the 
United States changed residence between counties and about half of 
these had moved not only between counties but also between states. 
Of Prance, Roland Pressat wrote: "The 43 emigration departments which 

together, (between 1954 and 1962) have lost 437,500 inhabitants, are 



(1) Appendix 2, Table 2. 

(2) Appendix 1, page (129) 

(3) Appendix 2, Table 6. 
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situated principally in the West ..... in the Massif Central and the 
agricultural zones of the North and East. In relative value, this 
emigration generally represents from 2 per cent to 6 per cent of the 
1954 population ... The 46 departments with net immigration (total 
increase: 1,773,800 inhabitants), are important urban centres.... CD". 

In the ten major regions of Great Britain, too, there have been 
substantial movements of manpower. While the total employee popula- 
tion rose by 9 per cent between 1950 and 1961, the increase varied 
from 2 per cent for Scotland to 22 per cent for the Eastern and 
Southern Begion of England(2). 

Superficially, these movements seem to have economic purpose: to 
be the actions of economically-motivated people, who naturally wish 
to leave decl ining regions and move to those that have greater pro- 
mise. The surprising thing is that the net figures are the result of 
massive movements in two directions - people leave contracting areas 
for expanding areas, but there is also a flow (though less strong) in 
the opposite direction. There is a net movement away from the South 
in the United States, but of those living in the South in I960, 

883.000 h «fl been in the North-East in 1955, 1,088,000 in the North- 
Central and 519,000 in the West(3) • In Britain, too, this two-way 
migration is demonstrated. In the year ended June 1962, for instance, 

142.000 men moved into employment in London and the South-Eastern Re- 
gion from some other region, while 132,000 went in the opposite di- 
rection. In Scotland, 32,000 men moved out but 21,000 moved in. A 
smal l proportion of each influx might consist of key personnel im- 
ported by firms opening new plants in the region; but a very large 
proportion must consist of an economic ally-me anin gless shuffling round 
of jobs — workers leaving one region and being replaced by similar 
workers from other regions. 

How are these movements to be explained? Is it possible to har- 
ness the immense energy involved so that it may perform a socially 
useful task? 

Appendix 1 reviews the . empirical studies that have been made in- 
to geographical mobility and immobility. It appears that there is a 
solid core of people - indeed, core may be too restrictive a term, 
since this applies to a considerable majority of the population 
that is almo st completely immobile; that, over considerable periods of 
time, does not change domicile, industry, occupation or job. On tfre , 
average , workers in Britain or the United States may change jobs once 
in two years, but this is because a small number of people make many 
changes while a large number do not change at all. In the ten-year 
period covered by the "Six Cities" study in the United States, the 



(1) Appendix 1, page (130). 

(2) Ibid., page (130). 
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most mobile sample was that in Los Angeles, but even there about a 
quarter of those investigated made no job change in the period. In 
Philadelphia, 38 per cent of the men and 43 par cent of the women 
remained in one job for the ten years. Geographically, "Three fourths 
of all men in the six cities who had ever worked at a skilled job 
from 1940 to 1950 made no change of employer involving a distance of 
more than 50 miles"(l). 

In the United States in i960, 53 per cent of the population aged 
five or over were occupying the same house as in 1955* There was a 
strong inverse correlation between age and movement, for, while 47 
per cent had moved house at least once, in the age group 20 to 29* 
the percentage was 73. But, "The high rate of mobility among persona 
in their 20s is to a considerable extent a reflection of the fact, 
which is sometimes overlooked in the interpretation of migration data, 
that normally as children grow up they leave their parental home, mar- 
ry, wr| fl establish homes of their own(2). 

k considerable portion of what geographical mobility there is can 
then be explained by nothing more complex than that when young people 
get married, they like to establish homes of their own. In what cir- 
cumstances does the remaining mobility occur? Does it, perhaps, serve 
the economic ends of a developing society? The studies reviewed in 
Appendix 1 reveal considerable resistance to geographical movement even 
when it seems demanded by economic change. Fames wrote, y I s ~ a ~ v ^ s 
studies in the United States, "... to a considerable extent even work- 
ers who voluntarily change jobs are not really attracted by more de- 
sirable jobs elsewhere so much as they are 'pushed out' of jobs that 
they find unsatisfactory, and there is no assurance that they subse- 
quently will find jobs better than the ones they leave. Most analy- 
ses of reasons for voluntary job changes imply a degree of 'calcula- 
tion' that in fact does not exist "(3). 

Even the closing down of plants and the decline of localised in- 
dustries does not ordinarily overcome inertia. When an International 
Harvester plant closed down in Auburn, New York, for instance, Adams 
and Aronson found that while 58 per cent of the workers said they 
would be willing to leave the community to get other jobs, only 5 P«r 
cent knew of specific jobs available elsewhere. "Most of them just had 
a feeling that there were jobs to be found in other communities. Few 
workers were able or willing to act on such slim grounds" (4). 

Similar cases reviewed in Europe produce similar findings(5). 
There are many examples of workers suffering hardship resulting from 
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unemployment and insecurity in preference to uprooting themselves and 
going to naw do')* i» » different ragion, avan though facilities Bay 
ha of farad for this purpoaa by governments or employers. Indaad work- 
ars in this predicament may very wall lack an asaantial oharaot eristic 
for suoh a changa - a faaling of hopa and optimism that comes from 
tha sansa that ona is in command of one's own destiny(l). failing 
this, a sansa of insacurity, of halplassnass, of baing shut out of so- 
ciety, »ay make than cling to tha things and associations they know 
rather than transport thesaelves to a still sore alien world. In these 
circuBstanoes, government provisions to aid Mobility have not bean of 
auch affect, for the claimant, to be successful, must as a rule be 
out of work and without prospect of obtaining a suitable do') locally: 
in faot, in that daprassad state in which tha necessary enterprise 

and llan are also certain to bo looking. 

Governments and employers strike peculiar difficulties whan they 
attempt to persuade workers to move. If they succeed, then tha work- 
ers tend to be much Bora demanding and lass self-reliant than those 
who move on their own(2). Jehovah Himself is than not above reproach 
and the ancient Israelites wore bitterly critical of His agent, Moses 
and, on occasion, even demanded to be returned to their bondage in 
Egypt. 

C har les A. Myers' summary of f in d in gs for the United States seems 
to have general validity: "Young people seeking their first dob and 

workers looking for new dobs seldom make a systematic search of avail- 
able dob opportunities. They usually take the first d°b offered, They 
hear of d°bs Boot frequently through friends and relatives employed 
in the plant, or through random and haphazard visits to plant employ- 
ment offices. The public employment service is frequently a last re- 
sort for unemployed workers who cannot find d°bs im other ways end 
for employers with dobs ronaining unfilled through other recruitment 
ohannels. The overall impression of local labour markets which emerges 
from these studios then, is one of considerable haphazard and appa- 
rently purposeless movement, many imperfections, and a weak link be- 
tween mobility and the equalisation of net advantages in different 
dobs. Most movement appears to be induced by the decline in d°b op- 
portunities in one plant (or occupation, industry, or region) and the 
availability or expansion of dob opportunities in another, rather than 

by wage differentials as such"(5)» 

Ve are left with a picture, then, of considerable movement, but 
movement that does not conform with an economic rationale. People may 
make a psychological addustment to increased unemployment (which, given 
a higb. level of labour turnover, means longer spells of unemployment 



(1) Appendix 1 , page ( 140 ). 

(2) Ibid., page 159. 

(3) Ibid., page 125. 
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rather than complete world a a ana as) in prafaranca to the physical re 



adjustment of moving to a mora proaparoua araa. This inartia ia rain- 
foroad by unamploymant pay whoaa paymant ia not conditional on a 
willingness to move, by family allowancaa and the poaaibility of los- 
ing a subeidieed municipal houaa. 

On tha othar hand, thara ara at any momant a larga numbar of 
paopla who would prafar to ba aomawhare othar than whare thay are. 
They may wish to Join relations or escape from them* to leave the 
quiet of a village for tha bustle of a big town or, less frequently, 
tha reverse; or to live near mountains, river or sea. But there are 
two praraquisitas for a move - a dob and a house in the desired place. 
Hera tha importance of informal links (relatives and friends) in the 
receiving area shows itself. Their advice is readily accepted, whilst 
that from official sources is regarded with suspicion. In addition, 
th e personal contacts ara of great practical help in getting both 
houses and dobs. In particular, employers will often give preference 
to relatives of their own employees, who can vouch for the character 
of tha new man, induct him to the firm and reinforce their own and 

his loyalty to it. 

Thus net flows accord with economic factors because in areas of 
economic growth, new opportunities arise more frequently, and thus the 
conduncture of circumstances that makes a move possible. Families wish- 
ing to move to Scotland, A abama or the Midi would, on average, have 
to wait longer for a si' ,ble dob to turn up than those wishing to 
move to South-East England, California or Grenoble. 

Some of tha studies reviewed in Appendix 1 throw light on the 
human motivations involved in migration; a pilot investigation by the 
University of Sussex in Brighton revealed something of the variety of 
these motivations; a large-scale study sponsored by the Ministry of 
Labour in the United Kingdom should further clarify the problem. A 
better understanding is of great importance in policy formation, for 
it would enable governments, employers and trade unions to satisfy hu- 
man aspirations by assisting people to go where they want to and at the 
same time satisfy national economic aspirations by facilitating the 
movement of manpower to those places where it will be most productive 
An active manpower policy must, of course, look at all relevant as- 
pects of the problem: as well as the mobility of labour, the loca- 

tion of industry, the location and expansion of cities, and population 

policy. 



Macussion on the naner on Geo g raphical Mobility of Manpow er 

Mr. Solomon Barkin(l) commented on the apparent paradox of the 

(1) Deputy to tha Director of Manpower and 
of the Social Affairs Division, O.E.C.D. 
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and Head 



inflow of workers into a daprassed araa. Vaa it not possible that this 
phenomenon, demonstrated in Table 4 of Appendix 1, would bo eluci- 
dated on further analysis? In depressed regions there might be areas 
of growth within which certain skills would be in short supply and 
have to bo imported from other areas* An analysis into individual 
areas and specific skills might show the paradoxes to be less sharp* 
The studies showed that there are certain types of people in any com- 
munity who are more willing to move than others* Home-owners move 
less frequently, young people and single men more frequently* Pro- 
fessional management people in the United States move very frequently, 
whereas in Europe they move much less* Thus certain people need more 
assistance to mobility than others* 

Mr. R. Clark(l) introduced a distinction that was subsequently to 
occasion much discussion: that was, between voluntary and involuntary 

mobility* Involuntary mobility was a subject that demanded the closest 
attention* It has been said that professional workers are more mo- 
bile by tradition than manual workers. If we look at why professional 
workers move voluntarily, we might be able to explain why manual work- 
ers do not. He suggested that mobility was a habit formed in student 
days - students generally attended universities away from home and 
travelled during their holidays, thus becoming acquainted with other 
people and other places. In addition, after qualification, they moved 
in less restricted circles than manual workers* Their future was se- 
cure; they moved as opportunities presented themselves* Their housing 
problems were more or less settled for them when they moved, because 
invariably it was to a better job: a step up* This habit would in 

due course be passed on to their children* By contrast, manual work- 
ers knew very little about areas or industries outside their own* 
These two instances displayed a very clear difference between volun- 
and involuntary mobility* 

Mr* Panajiotis Papa dlmi triou( 2) cited international migration as 
an example of involuntary or enforced mobility* In this case, the mi- 
grant was forced to move by lack of employment in his own country .The 
country from which they came hoped they would return one day, better 
trained, better skilled* If this did not happen, a country such a 
Greece, would be forced to remain an agricultural country* 

Mr. Claude Vimont(3) also took up the theme of the two sorts of 
mobility. In Prance, there had been voluntary migration from the 



(1) Secretary, North-Midland Regional Advisory Committee; official of 
the Amalgamated Engineering Union; representing the British Trades 
Union Congress* 

(2) Member of the Administrative Committee, Greek General Confedera- 
tion of Labour; General-Secretary of the Chemical Industry Workers' 
Federation* 

(3) Deputy Director, National Institute of Demographic Studies, Paris* 
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centre to the north or oast, without many problems. Thau forced mi- 
gration followed, in particular from tha collieries, to the same re- 
gions to which others had gone voluntarily. The involuntary move- 
ments were characterised by resistance and ill-humour. Voluntary mi- 
gration was often accompanied by hopes of promotion, which might be 
disappointed but still enabled a worker to leave a region without re- 
gret. In the case of forced migration, on the other hand, the work- 
man had the impreseion of a demotion and a deterioration in his posi- 
tion. When it was necessary to move workers, careful psychological 
preparation was needed to avoid those negative reactions. 

Dr. Hans Reithofer(l) stressed that the trade unions supported 
geographical mobility of manpower only when it was impossible to bring 
Jobs to the workers. It was bettor to create now enterprises in de- 
pressed areas than to expect workers to move. There was a problem of 
lose of right si when an Austrian mine-worker moved he lost pension and 
other social rights and it was important to remedy this. The paper 
had suggested that priority should bo given to workers who had to 
move in the allocation of housing, but this might .cause conflict with 
workers already in a developing area who lacked a proper dwelling. Hr 
Barkin queried the preciseness and usefulness of a distinction between 
voluntary and involuntary mobility. While voluntary migration was the 
movement of a person on his own initiative, there were various possi- 
ble meanings for involuntary migration. The implication of the speak- 
ers was that migration is involuntary if a person has lost his dob 
and had then to think of moving to another area to get another - but 
people who indulge in voluntary migration might be in the same posi- 
tion. Again, the distinction they had in mind might be that the vo- 
luntary migrant is a person who has a Job, but who nonetheless goes 
into another region, leaving a dob he already possesses - but what if 
he anticipated that in any case he would lose his dob in a month or 
two? The distinction would have to be sharpened up if it were to be- 
come meaningful. 

Mr. Vimont replied that he was considering the very special case 
of a worker who is informed that he can no longer be employed in his 
present place, but whose employer offers him another dob in a differ- 
ent region. This he would define as involuntary migration. 

Dr. Walter 8ohlotfeldt(2) defined geographical mobility as the ca- 
pacity of a person to move from one part of the country to another. 
We should ask if a given worker is able to move, then define the rea- 
sons for which movement was desirable, after which it would be much 
easier to find ways to induce him to move. While certain things could 



(1) Department for Labour Market Policy, Austrian Federation of Cham- 
bers of Labour. 
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bo learnt from a study of tho statistics, tho noro fundamental re- 
quirement was to diacovor why one worker was mobile and another waa 
not. 

In reply, Dr. Routh referred to the large-scale inquiry being 
conducted in the United Kingdom by the Ministry of Information' a So- 
cial Survey Diyiaion(l). Mr, Vimont had mentioned a aimilar inquiry 
projected by the Institut National d'Etudea Dlmographique a for France. 
It waa to be hoped that other countriea would follow auit, for from 
such studies we might learn the characteristics of mobile aa against 
immobile people. It waa dangerous to rely on hypotheses, however plau- 
sible they might be, unless they were baaed on facta or supported by 
empirical research. 

He agreed with Mr. Clark that wider education would increase mo- 
bility. Most workers were incredibly ignorant about conditions in the 
next town, let alone other parts of a country or other countries. In 
these circumstances, it was understandable that they would rather stay 
where they were than make a change they might regret. One way to 

make people more mobile, then, would be to educate them about their 
own country. Television had already done much to widen horizons 
could no doubt do much more. School— children might be taken to visit 
different parts of the country as part of their school curriculum, 
and in these and other ways something might be done to remedy the 
acute problem of ignorance of opportunities and of other regions. 

But moving oneself and one's family was an extremely costly busi- 
ness so that, if reliance were to be placed on economic inducements, 
the gain in pay would have to be proportionately great. This condi- 
tion was often realised in the case of professional people, who look- 
ed forward to personal promotion as a means of ascending the income 
ladder, A move was generally associated with some quite substantial 
rise in income which might in itself be equal to the entire year* a 
income of a manual worker. By contrast, manual workers did not usual- 
ly look forward to promotion as a means to higher income - they ex- 
pected rather to progress with their group through collective bargain- 
ing. But as real income rises, moving costs would become a s mal ler 
proportion of income so that one might expect mobility to increase. 

He agreed with Mr. Vimont on the importance of psychological prepa- 
ration. Indeed, the process should be begun very far back by educa- 
ting people to the attractiveness of their own country. 

Like Mr. Barkin, Dr. Routh saw logical difficulties in distin- 
guishing between voluntary and involuntary mobility. If we feel for 
whatever reasons that it is desirable for workers to move from one 
area to another, then we are faced with the problem of mak in g them 
want to move - Mr. Vimont 's psychological preparation. This is some- 
thing in which the trade unions might be expected to participate much 



(1) See Appendix 1, page (141). 
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more that thay do. If an employer or government official suggests a 
move* the reaction was likely to be hostile; if the suggestion comes 
from a worker's own organisation, in which he has confidence, it is 
likely to be more sympathetically received. But the trade union atti- 
tude, as Mr. Reithofer remarked, was that it was in some sense wrong to 
expect workers to move and in some sense right to bring Jobs to the 
workers. There was great merit in this argument - industries nowadays 
were much less dependent on location - but it is still none the less 
true that a multitude of people do want to move from whatever area they 
find themselves in, for a multitude of reasons, and this the trade 
unions might help to do without in any way infringing the rights of 
those of their members who prefer to remain where they are. 

Mr. Papadimitriou had referred to international migration and, 
though this was outside the terms of reference of the seminar, it was 
worth noting that in it one saw the problems associated with internal 
movements greatly magnified. There were big incentives to internation- 
al migration: more regular employment and higher pay that might result, 

in annual income being more than doubled, better social services and 
education for the children. Thus workers were prepared to make extra- 
ordinary sacrifices in order to move. As a result, it was harder to 
persuade workers to move from Wales to Birmingham than to travel the 
thousands of miles from Pakistan or the West Indies to Britain. The 
flow was a matter of the relative levels of development of two countries 
and whether it would be reversed depended on the economic progress of 
the country of origin. 

In seeking ways to facilitate mobility, it should be remembered 
that there was already a good deal of mobility that was economically 
and socially undesirable. In the form of labour turnover, this was a 
problem confronting nearly every employer. 



CASE STUDIES 

Recruitment of staff for the newly 
established steel industry 
OgelbBunda Jarnverk (Sweden) 

reported by Mr. Bertil Liljeqvist(l) 

Mr. Liljeqvist reported on what was in effect a combined operation 
by management, trade unions and government in establishing a new steel 
plant. 

In October 1957, the Swedish government bought out the half share 
of Grange sbergsbolaget in a large mining concern within the Arctic 
circle. The company decided to invest this money in the enlargement of 

(1) Director, Oxelosunds Jarnverk. 
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Jx.18.und. Jarnvrk, on th. Baltic, into . c0 "^“ * 

aanufaeture or Mr .tool plot.. 500 nillion * 

b. u..d for thi. purposaCl). Thi. .utail.4 con.id.rabl. * 444tl °*»\^ 
vestment (by th. company, th. Btat., th. Common. *nd privat. p.opl.) 
in houeing, public utiliti.., .ohool., harbour., park., .port, groun , 

business and administrative centres. 

A Joint planning committee was formed of representatives of th 
community and th. company, who had to plan for an incr.aa. in Popula- 
tion of Ox.18.und from 6,500 in 1957 to b.tw..n 15,000 «nd 19,000 
1965. Th... included additiona to a.rvic. trad., a. w.11 «• th. com- 

pany' . .mploy... aid th.lr famili.s. Plaming wa. rapidly a” 4 »««“- 
factorily oompl.t.d, with th. co-op.ration of gov.rnm.nt aid trad, 
union officials, and construction began almoat at one. 

But th. recruitment of construction work.r. lta.lf r.qulr.d care- 
ful planning so a. not to disrupt n.ighbouring .conomic activity. For 
this, mother Joint body wa. cr.at.d, with r.pr...ntativ.. of th. com- 
pany, the local authority, th. gov.rnm.nt employm.nt agency, bull ng 
contractors end construction workers. It tbs am. tin., ‘h. loel 
employment s.rvlca waa etr.ngth.ned, ita main task being to chwin.1 
national labour reaerves to Ox.lBaund, in co-operation with .mploym.nt 

services in areas with a surplus of manpower. 

Th .r. me no legal obatacl.s to th. mobility of mmpower in Sen- 

dinavia and a number of carpenters war. recruited in Finland, by co- 
operation batw..n the Swedish and Finnish employment ..rvica.. In a - 
dition, when ahertagea of carp.nter. or oth.r specialist. ~ c ^ 4 ’ 
akiUed labourers w.r. trained, mainly in coure.a finaned by th. State, 

to fill these Jobs. 

Table 1 shows the growth of population and housing in the years 
1955 to 1962, with the planned or projected increase for the P®^°* 
1963 to 1965. To date, the company has invested about 25 million 
Swedish crowns in this community project, and the government an com- 
munity about 70 million. 

Uith the enlargement of th. st..l works, 1,300 workers and 600 
salaried employees war. r.cruit.d for production work, again with th. 
co-operation of th. company and th. employment ervice. Recruitm.nt 
waa focuesed on area, suffering from unemployment. In order to r.c 
suitable men, great pain, were taken by th. company to build up accu- 
rate job descriptions and Job profiles. A thorough .xamination wa. 
mad. of every n.wly-.mployed person, combining th. cons era o 
written and oral references, int.rvi.w, teat and medical examination. 




(1) 5.18 crowns equal il.OO. 
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Table 1 

Number ot inhabitants and production of homes 1956 - 1965 



Year 


Popu- 
lation In 
thousands 


Increase 
In the 
popu- 
lation 


Increase 
due to 
removal 


Excess 

of 

births 


Produc- 

tion 

of 

homes 


Produc- 
tion 
per IOC 
inhabi- 
tants 


1955 


6,042 












1956 


6,297 


250( 4.596) 


200 


50 


88 


55 


1957 


6,575 


276( 3.796) 


196 


55 


86 


51 


1958 


7,054 


481( 7.596) 


428 


55 


528 


110 


1959 


8,571 


1,317(18.496) 


1,235 


82 


441 


55 


I960 


10,007 


1,636(19.596) 


1,557 


82 


421 


26 


1961 


11,654 


1,647(16.496) 


1,482 


155 


464 


28 


i962 


12,518 


864( 7.496) 


705 


163 


475 


60 


1963^ 


13,000 


500( 4.096) 


550 


150 


(250) 




1964^“) 


15,450 


450 


300 


150 






1965^ 


13,840 


390 


240 


150 







(*) Estimated. 



▲n exercise of this sort required both geographical and occupation- 
al mobility of the new recruits and the company conducted an elabo- 
rate training programme. 



Measures to aid geographical mobility 



Recruits were brought to OxelBsund from all over Sweden: 



Recruits from 


Per- 

centage 

of 

newly 

employed 


Number 
of" . 
inhabi- 
tants 
in the 
area 


Relative 

coeffi- 

cient 

3 - 1x105 




1 


2 


3 


ire a No. I the province of SBder- 

manland where Oxelbsund 
is situated 


2996 


250,000 


11.6 


ire a No. II surrounding the province 
of SBdermanland and con- 
sisting of six provinces 


5296 


2,300,000 


1.4 


irea No. Ill consisting of twelve 
southern provinces 


1496 


3,500,000 


0.4 


irea No. IV consisting of six 
northern provinces 

irea No. V outside Sweden 


$ s 

OJ 


1,200,000 


2.0 




10096 
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The National Labour Market Board has been authorised to grant 
travelling allowances, family allowances and starting allowances to 
workers who move to a new place to obtain work. The conditions are 
similar to those laid down in most countries: that the worker is un- 

employed (or, in Sweden, if the employment service considers he is 
likely to become unemployed in the near future) and unlikely, in the 
opinion of the employment service, to get work in the immeduate fu- 
ture in or near his place of residence, and that the move is neces- 
sary for reasons relating to the labour market. The worker may re- 
ceive a railway return ticket to enable him to attend an interview and 
a single ticket to enable him to take up the new Job, with an allow- 
ance for expenses if the journey takes more than three hours. He 
may also receive a grant towards the expenses of moving family and/or 
furniture. If, because of lack of accommodation, he cannot move his 
family immediately, family allowances are payable for a maximum pe- 
riod of nine months, with the amount being reduced by a third every 
three months. 

Family allowances may be granted in the form of: 

(a) Rent benefit equivalent to not more than the actual rent 
paid for the dwelling occupied by the family in the place 
the worker has left, including the cost of heating. 

(b) Family benefit for the wife/husband of not more than S.Er. 
140 a month. 

(c) Family benefit for children or adopted children under 16 
years of age amounting to not more than S.Er.- 45 monthly per 
child. 

(d) A housekeeper allowance amounting to not more than S.Er. 140 
a month, on condition that no family benefit is granted for 
the wife and that the family breadwinner is living together 
with his own or his wife ' s children or adopted children un- 
der 16 years of age. 

In addition, a starting allowance may be granted to encourage un- 
employed persons to move to places where there is a shortage of man- 
power. As from 1st July, 1965, this amounted to 500 S.Er. 

Mr. Liljeqvist cited the following cases to illustrate how these 
allowances were applied and the circumstances in which the moves were 
made: 

Case A 

L., 56 years, armourer, with 30 years experience principally at 
electrical power plants in different places in the north of Sweden. 
2-4 years employment in each place. The building of a number of elec- 
tricity services having been completed, L. had to move to another 
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district to 
service In 
family has 



obtain employment • Ha got in touch with tha employment 
his home town whioh proposed employment in OxelBsund. The 
a family dwelling. Compensation for moving expenses has 



been paid to an amount of S.Kr. 670. 



V., 51 years, carpenter and boss, 30 years of occupational experi- 
ence. Born and raised in an area suffering from unemployment in North 
Sweden near the Finnish frontier. The family has 7 children. Moved 
already in 1951 to Mid-Sweden, where the family lived for 4 years. The 
family had adaptation difficulties and returned to their native place 
on their own initiative. V. could not support his family any longer, 
was unemployed during the winters of 1957 and 1958. Received benefit 
from unemployment insurance fund and was employed on public relief 
works. Had to move to Southern Sweden to earn a living. In the summer 
of 1958 he got employment again in OxelBsund through the employment 
service. In January 1959 he obtained family dwelling. The family likes 
being in OxelBund, does not want to return to their native place. 2 
sons have been employed by OxelSsunds Jamverk. Family allowance and 
compensation for moving costs have been paid to an amount of 3,158:50 

S.Kr. 



Case C 

V., 44 years, married with 2 children under 16. Employed as a 
chrometLmer at a leather factory in Valdemarsvik near NorrkBping from 
1931 to I960. When the enterprise was closed down, he was unemployed 
after 29 years of service and could not remain in his home district. 
The employment service arranged a visit to OxelBsunds Jamverk to see 
the ironworks. W. got interested in the establishment and was appoint- 
ed on 9th May, I960, as an assembler. Obtained a family dwelling. Was 
transferred to the steel works 4 months later. Will receive on-the- 
job-retraining for more skilled tasks. Starting allowances and compen- 
sation for moving expenses have been paid to an amount of S.Kr. 550. 



F., 47 years, married, 17-yoars old twin daughters. Has worked 
as a factory and construction worker in Dalecarlia. Unemployment pe- 
riods in the winter. In November 1959 the employment service arranged 
employment for him as a construction worker in OxelBsund. Family dwell- 
ing in December I960. Through the employment service F. has obtained 
further training in armouring and cement -grinding. One of his daugh- 
ters attends a training course to become an office .clerk. Starting al- 
lowance and family allowances have been paid to an amount of 2,658.69 

S.Kr. 



Case E 

j,, 40 years, was for many years an unskilled construction la- 
bourer living in an area suffering from unemployment in South. Eastern 
Sweden* He is married and has 4 children* Was unemployed in the 
autumn of 1959 when he was offered employment in Oxel8sund by the em- 
ployment service. He was used to being unemployed for longer or 
shorter periods during the six winter months. Since March 1962 J# is 
being retrained to become a carpenter with the co-operation of his 
employer, the Labour Market Board and the Board of Vocational Train- 
ing (KOI). According to calculations, the course will be completed 
at the end of this year B During the first 7 weeks of the course- 
period a training allowances was paid out by the County Labour Board. 
J. has not yet found a dwelling. The following public grants and com- 
pensation have been paid: 





Jcumey to OxeltSsund 46 

Subsistence allowance 9 

Starting allowance 300 

Family allowance 2,620.85 

Training allowance from 

the County Labour Board 1,159*10 

Hourly allowance from 279*50 



Total 4,416.45 



Discussion 



Mr. Liljeqvist was asked whether workers did not feel uprooted 
on moving to OxelSsund;. what techniques were used to inform workers in 
neighbouring provinces of the vacancies; whether houses were built 
by public authorities or the company. It was remarked that the re- 
sults of the exercise were most encouraging , an index of its success 
being the lowness of labour turnover. Other questions related to the 
status of recruits - whether they included workers who were already in 
employment - and the role of the trade unions. 

Mr. Liljeqvist replied that all recruiting had been done through 
the National Labour Market Board, the recruits being people who were 
unemployed or who came to the Board's offices wishing to change jobs. 
The company did not advertise, but its plans were known all over Swe- 
den. Visitors flocked to the town and everyone who wanted to see 
what was going on was shown around . No one was hired until he had come 
to see for himself, often with his Wife and family. 

A sociological study was in constant operation to determine re- 
actions to what was being done ; both the community and the company 
tried to correct anything that was shown to be going wrong. 
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Apart from five or six apartment houses and a few villas, hous- 
ing was done through the Government scheme through which loans were 
available. These were augmented by the company in certain cases. 

Rather than by letter, decisions were made an problems solved by 
discussion, with representatives of the community, the National La- 
bour Market Board and the trade union. All did their best and an ope- 
ration that might have caused a revolution was performed smoothly and 
satisfactorily. The co-operation that had been achieved had been most 

illuminating. 



Trade union assistance to workers migrating from 
the south to the north of Italy 

reported by Guido Baglionl(l) 



Although rural-urban migration was excluded from the terms of re- 
ference of the seminar, it was felt that much' could be learnt aRro- 
pos other forms of geographical mobility and occupational mobility by 
consideration of the Italian case, where virtually all forms of man- 
power mobility co-exist in concentrated form. The major movement is 
of all sorts of labour from the south to the north. This "internal 
emigration", as it is called, is a major aspect of the current econo- 
mic, social and cultural transformation of Italy. It has reached to- 
tally unexpected proportions, finding Italian society unprepared for the 
estimation and solution of the problems it involves. 



Population changes betwe en 1951 and 1961 
i n fh on aands of i "hahi tents 



Regions 


Natural 

Growth 


Actual 

Growth 


Emigrational (-) 
or 

Immigrations! ( + ) 
movement 




325 


1,352 


+ 1,029 


Centre-East. 


1,169 


812 


- 457 


South and Sicily. . . • 


2,656 


884 


- 1,866 


Italy 


4,148 


3,048 


- 1,100 



(1) Of the Italian Confederation of Trade Unions (C.I.S.L. ). 
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Th« •saential ctUMi of this population movement ara tha extraor- 
d in ary development of tha Italian aoonoay, primarily in the induatrial 
araaa of Lombardy and Piedmont, and tha development of aooial aspira- 
tiona and oultural lavala in rural araaa , and generally in tha da- 
praaaad araaa of tha south. Tha firat of thaaa oauaaa haa fundamen- 
tally changed tha diatrihution of employable but unemployed manpower 
in the depreeaed araaai traditionally, particularly between 1880 and 
1930, axoaaa Italian manpower emigrated abroad, but more raoantly emi- 
gration abroad haa baooma much laaa aignifioant than migration within 
the country. 

Thera ia in faot a aubatantial difference between emigration in 
the pact and the preaent "internal emigration" (1). The firat waa a 
flight from hunger, whereaa the aeoond la - or tenda to be - a calcu- 
lated exodua. At the root of the deciaion ia a belief that there ia no 
ohanoe of progreaa at home, owing to the atructural inadequacy of the 
aociety, whereaa elaewhere in the country a more highly-evolved ao- 
oiety offer a better chanoea of advancement to all. 

A characteriatic of thia internal migration ia that moat emigranta 
leave home not simply to Improve their income or to find eteady work* 
they turn their backa on the place in which they were bom and grew 
up, without any intention of returning, because they are convinced 
that elsewhere they will find a better aociety, more capable of satia- 
fying the expeotationa and naada that all men today experience in common. 

The featuree of thia movement are aa follows s 

(a) Other araaa are involved besides those traditionally depress- 
ed. The movement cannot be regarded as normal manpower mobi- 
lity, because many workers emigrate without solid guarantees 
of finding work and without possessing the necessary oultu- 
ral or oooupational preparation for their urban and indua- 
trial integration. Further, migration in many cases is no 
longer determined, aa in the past, by absolute necessity, 
with the migrant still considering his home aa the plaoe 
where he would like to live, if only a Job - even with a mo- 
dest wage - could be found there. 

(b) The reasons for emigration to the induatrial areas of the 
North are both economic and otherwise. Quite a substantial 
amount of agricultural manpower in the North itself migrates 
towards the towns, in spite of the faot that unskilled la- 
bour in industry earns leas than labour in the primary sec- 
tor. In this case, aa in others, ertra-eeonomic motives pre- 
vail, particularly amongst the younger generation. This faot 



(1) For a more detailed examination of Italian emigration abroad, see 
F. Alberoni and G. Baglionii "Strutture e forme della migraaioni 
italiane estome", in "Studi dl flociologia", I, 3» July-Sept ember, 1963. 
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is further confirmed in that agricultural manpower in the 
South migrates to the North not in que et of work in agri- 
culture, even where employment in farming vould offer con- 
crete advantages, but rather in seerch of work in the se- 
oondary and tertiary sectors, and almost invariably set- 
tles in towns or in the suburbs of large oities. 

(c) Emigration from the South to the industrial areas is (as 
stated) generally for good, and therefore involves entire 
families, although the men or the head of the family may 
make the experiment first* 

(d) The settlement of large numbers of immigrants in zones of 
their election has been substantially peaceful, so much so 
that the cases of anti-social behaviour amongst immigrants 
so frequently enlarged upon by the daily press - may be 
considered as pathological* 

What has been said so far makes it possible to make some speci- 
fic remarks concerning the process of integration of immigrants* 

Generally speaking immigrants adapt themselves, or rather inte- 
grate, quite rapidly and easily - even those from economically and 
socially less evolved areas - thanks to their frequent awareness and 
acceptance of the way of living in the new community. This does not 
mean that there are no integration problems* the new community holds 
more problems for the immigrant than his former community, and em- 
ployment is based on quite other criteria than in the country. How- 
ever, many forces operate to take the drama out of integration, the 
immigrant himself strongly desiring to integrate. 

The traditional " immigrant” - up-rooted, unhappy, and wishing he 
were back home - is not very frequently encountered in the present mi- 
gratory movement within Italy. Integration problems are essentially 
structural, rather than cultural* such organisational problems as 
finding a place to Btay initially, finding a place to live, finding 
suitable work, the necessity of obtaining occupational training, trans- 
port facilities between home and work, etc. 

These are certainly important problems, but which do not seem to 
affect the immigrant's hopes, particularly as conditions were fre- 
quently worse where he came from.- 

The fact that these are the main characteristics of internal mi- 
gration does not mean that there are no immigrants who have not in- 
tegrated, and who are not prepared to accept what is implicit in the 
way of living in the North* these are found in all categories - 
clerks, labourers, men, women, town or country dwellers, etc. - who 
are in this situation for purely contingent reasons, individual incli- 
nation, or disillusionment through having faced particularly trying 
circumstances. It may be asserted, however, that they are not always 
those who have encountered the greatest difficulties, or who are the 
least comfortably housed on the fringe of cities, or who can feel that 
they are discriminated against. 
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Mr. Baglioni want on to enunciate the policy of the Democratic 
Union towards migration. The Union had adopted an unequivocal policy 
while the larger part of public opinion waa atill astonished and up- 
set by the magnitude of the movement* The Union's attitude is cha- 
racterised by full aooeptanoe of the migratory movement, in that it 
favours the improvement of the balance of population and resources 
throughout the oountry. 

The Executive Committee of the C.I.fl.Ii. expressed this attitude 
when it stated that manpower mobility was not bad in principle: it 

is an aspect of the eoonomio development of the oountry. This does 
not mean that it oannot also assume "pathologioal" forms and prooeed 
at an exoesslve rate, to the injury of the individual and of the 
entire system, and therefore that it can be left to itself. It means 
simply that great oars must be taken in any notion concerning an oc- 
currence whioh is in general benefioial, and that the methods and 
forms of notion must be oarefully examined. 

In reoent years, the unions have been of great assistance to the 
immigrants in oonneotion with the oooupational and contraotural vi- 
cissitudes in the industrialised areas* The oiroumatanoes have been 
as follows: 

(a) Pull employment in the industrial areas has strengthened 
the unions and favoured the immigrants beoause of the ab- 
sence of the traditional ooxifliots concerning options on 
available Jobs, which would oertainly have affected the 
feelings of the native-born and immigrants towards each other} 

(b) Present aotivity in the oolleotive agreement field in Italy 
has greatly improved the situation of non-agrioultural work- 
ers, and the faot that the Democratic Union has adopted 
the factory level as the most suitable agreement level means 
that it is in a position to prevent or remedy specific si- 
tuations of discrimination and exploitation in whioh immi- 
grants may find themselves} 

(c) Vigorous and frequent union action in the renewal of col- 
lective wage agreements or the establishment of factory 
agreements, has enabled immigrants to beoome familiar with 
and understand the principles which govern labour relations 
in industrial areas* For some immigrants, this notion has 
resulted in the attainment of positions of note and respon- 
sibility within the factory and the community. 

In all probability, the phase during which the unions faoed the 
immigration problems with muoh good will but without oonorete or spe- 
cific policies is about to dose and a seoond phase is approaching in 
which the unions, at least in the major immigration areas, will begin 
to establish Hues of action and to provide the instruments neoessary 
for their pursuance. 



This relatively new situation already sxists in Milan, on which 
tans of thousands of emigrants havs converged in the last two years, and 
where the Democratic Union has reoently re-oriented its work to take 
into account the requirements and problems of immigrant s, particular- 
ly froa the South* 

The essential oriteria involved ares 

(a) That the iaaigrant problem coincides with a series of other 
problems currently faoed by the city of Mi Ians town expan- 
sion, public transport inadequacies, need for the moderni- 
sation of public offices, sohools, sanitation and health fa- 
cilities, etc* 

This means that a policy specifically designed to deal with 
the immigrant problem is less indicated than an overall poli- 
cy of modern and harmonious development, designed to take 
into aooount the requirements of both immigrants and "na- 
tives"* This therefore involves the responsibility of the 
local authorities, who must rationalise and intensify their 
aotion to suit the rapid expansion of the oity and environs; 

(b) That there are problems ooming direotly within the soope of 
the union* The union must exert pressure on the looal au- 
thorities in respeot of the requirements outlined in (a) 
above, and must meet a variety of new situations in respond- 
ing to the expectations of the immigrants* 

An "immigration of floe" was therefore formed reoently by the 
"Unione Sindacale Provinciale" O.I.S.Ii. , for the benefit of union mem- 
bers in all categories, whioh has the task of e x am inin g general and 
specific situations and of determing the union aotion required* The 
aotion neoesaary is then to be undertaken not by an "ad hoo" group, but 
by existing union structure, whioh may however turn to the "immigra- 
tion offioe" for information and assistance* 

Organisation along these lines is justified by the faot that it 
is not praotioable to add new structures to existing union structures, 
and that it would be a mistake to deal with immigrants by other means 
and through individuals other than those looking after the interest 
of all the other workers* 

The project will be given six months (June-Deoember 1963) to prove 
its value* The working programme laid down for this test period is as 
follows: 

I. Identification of public and other bodies already direotly en- 
gaged in protecting the material and other interests of im- 
migrants; contact with these bodies, to inform them that the 
union also intends to take up the problem, and to learn what 
is in faot being done. 

II* Complete documentation concerning immigration into the Milan 
Province. 
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XXI* Identification of all committees, consultative or deliberative! 
and communal and provincial boards dealing with immigrant 
Questions) on which the C*X*S*L* may or may not be represent- 
ed, to determine whether or not a special delegate should 
be appointed for adequate representation in this particular 
field. 

IV* Direct contact "with horizontal or vertical union organisers 
who have problems connected with immigration for a prel iminar y 
study of the situation". 

V. Contact with welfare workers, the personnel of local adminis- 
tration offices, and the organisations dealing with immigra- 
tion, to ascertain possible future fields of action* 

VI. Contact with the provincial union offices in emigration areaB 
to find out emigrants' requirements* 

Now we must ascertain the nature of the internal migratory move- 
ment itself; the resources available or created to deal with it (whe- 
ther used or not); the tendencies and attitudes of the authorities 
and other bodies concerned with the problem, and what they are actu- 
ally doing. 

It will then be possible to pass on to a second phase, in which 
the forms of motion will be decided according to the picture of the 
situation that has developed: 

(a) Action coming directly within the scope of the union against 
infringement of social legislation and contractual agree- 
ments, for occupational training, etc. 

(b) Action entrusted directly to employers and welfare; 

(c) Action obtained indirectly by union pressure on local autho- 
rities (hygiene, sanitation, housing, schooling, etc.). 

The typical procedure in this second phase will be to tackle local 
situations singly, finding the right remedy for each case in co- 
operation with other trade unions, area secretaries (horizontal struc- 
ture), shop stewards, and persons possessing administrative, economic, 
or sociological training and willing to assist the union. 

At the time of writing, the first phase has only just been 
launched, so that it is not yet possible to estimate the value of 
the project, or to see what changes may be necessary for the success 
of what will certainly be a most significant experiment* 



Discussion 



Dr. South commented on the fact, described in Mr. Baglioni's pa- 
per, that in Northern Italy the exodus of agricultural manpower to the 
towns takes place despite the fact that the pay of those concerned 



is lower in the towns than in the country* and aoked whether there 
had been any inquiry to test the motivations of those who move to the 
towns in these circumstances. The Italian experience was of unusual 
interest because it seemed to he taking place without much opposition 
from the old inhabitants of the towns, whereas in other countries new- 
comers often ran into trouble in their contacts with the natives, and 
also because of the sympathetic attitude of the trade unions. In some 
countries, it had been found difficult to persuade migrants to Join 
unions, difficult to persuade the unions to admit them to skilled 

jobs. 

Mr. Papadimitriou commented on the great efforts made in Italy for 
the development of the south and asked whether the influence of this 
on south-north migration could be discerned? He was interested, too, 
in the measures that had been taken for the training of unskilled ru- 
ral manpower. 

Mr. Milano put forward the view that migration out of agricul- 
ture was not for higher income but for different conditions of life. 
He asked Mr. Baglioni to comment on the reforms relating to job-seek- 
ing and job-finding whose effect would be to pass over part of this re- 
sponsibility to the unions rather than keep it in the hands of the 
government. Would this change be useful, and to whom? 

Mr. Barkin asked whether the establishment of the Immigration Of- 
fice by the "Unione Sindacale Provinciale" in Milan was thought neces- 
sary to overcome part of the gap in public and private services, or 
to compete with them? 

Mr. Baglioni, replying, agreed that the move from agriculture in 
the north to the industrial regions was a surprising phenomenon. The 
sacrifice of income did not occur in the south, where agricultural in- 
comes were much lower, but in the Po Valley agricultural productivity 
was amongst the highest in Europe. Comparisons showed that, in the 
north, the pay of agricultural workers was above that of unskilled 
workers in industry. His own researches north of the Po river showed 
that the cost of living in agricultural areas was lower than that in 
the towns, so that even if there had been a parity of money wages, 
agricultural workers would have been better off. At first, the agri- 
cultural worker joins the pendulum movement, moving to and from be- 
tween town and home, and so incurs extra transport costs. Although, 

since 1955, agricultural workers do not have their wages augmented by 
payments in kind, they do get free houses. Despite these facts, the 
exodus from this rich agricultural region continues. The life of the 
peasant is identified as a mode of life entirely different from urban 
life, and is now rejected. No acceptable new profile has yet emerged. 

On the question of discrimination, the initial antagonism of the 
natives tended to disappear when they found that people from the south 
did not differ much from themselves. Sometimes it might emerge as a 
reaction to a housing shortage - young couples from the south might 
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have five children and before long they night have ten. In Genoa 
and Milan immigration had been fairly evenly distributed over the 
years but in Turin it had been more difficult to cope with because 
much more concentrated. 

The policy of the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions was that workers should have freedom of choice. The duty of 
the unions was to assist them, whatever that choice might be. No ob- 
stacles had been raised by the unions in Italy to their obtai ning 
employment, and in some establishments they were actually din the ma- 
jority. In the main, they did repetitive work that did not entail 
much responsibility and so hastened the promotion of non-immigrants. 

To Mr. Papadimitriou , he replied that the rationalisation of 
agriculture in the iouth had the initial effect of speeding up mi- 
gration. Because of the magnitude of the movement, it was impossi- 
ble to operate training schemes specially for migrants. Training real- 
ly began at school, and the school system and subsequent training fa- 
cilities were the same for migrants as for others. 

He agreed with Mr. Milano that income differences were not a ba- 
sic cause of migration; it depended on a complex of social factors. 
It seemed that migration would continue for some time to come: in the 
present phase, family migration was following the initial movement 
of the males. While experts might go from the north to the south 
to help in development, the trend from south to north continued. At 
present 30 per cent cent of the active population was in agricul- 
ture, and there would be further reductions in this proportion, not 
a return from the secondary and tertiary sectors. 

Mr. Pietro Bemasconi(l) gave an outline of his research into the 
"pendulum movement" to which Mr. Baglioni had referred. The Indus- 
trial Association of Lombardy had begun research in 1952 into the na- 
ture and magnitude of the movement of workers between their homes 
and places of work. In co-operation with public and private enter- 
prises, railway and trolley-bus services, they had investigated the 
movement between centres of attraction and centres of repulsion .There 
was a daily movement of 237|000 people into Milan, Sesto san Giovan- 
ni, Monza and Legnano, the main force of attraction being exercised 
by Milan. Of the 181,000 entering Milan, by public transport 128,000 
lived in the Province of Milan and the rest in neighbouring pro- 
vinces. An additional 85,000 people reached Milan in their own means 
of transport. Milan was also the greatest centre of repulsion, with 
17 i 500 leaving each day to work outside the city. 

The high cost of housing in Milan had discouraged people from 
seeking houses there, so that a third of those who worked in the ci- 
ty came in as part of the pendulum process, and this absorbed a high 
proportion of those who lived in neighbouring municipalities. 



(1) Industrial Association of Lombardy. 
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nnmpiiny re-locatlon as exneriencsd In the United States 
reported b-r John Liegey (l) 



Mr» Li o gey described the experience W»H» Grace in relocating 
the company's northern plant in the south or the United States. The 
company employs between five and six hundred employees in the chemi- 
cal industry, operates four manufacturing plants in the United States 
and; maintains a headquarters staff office in a separate location. Two 
plants are in the North East, one in the South East and one in the 
Middle West. The company manufactures plastics, with applications in 
the food and packaging industry. Prom the time when the product 
emerged from the laboratory ten years ago, sales have grown to 130 
million a year and are still growing substantially. Workers are re- 
cruited within a small radius of the original plant in the North, and 
as the company grew their skills were developed. These workers were 
used as the nucleus for foreman-level Jobs in the new locations. 

The study concerns a decision to relocate the company's large 
northern plant in a less costly area of the country and, by so doing, 
to take advantage of the long-term savings to invest in expanded plant 
operations so as to manufacture a newly-developed product. The presi- 
dent of the company explained his thoughts to his top management, 
after which management teams or committees were formed with specific 
responsibilities to study various aspects of the operation. The In- 
dustrial Relations specialist studied the human problems involved and 
was in addition an ex officio member of each of the other committees, 
with a duty to ensure "effective co-ordination. 

About two months were spent in this way , during which complete 
secrecy was maintained concerning the purpose and nature of the stu- 
dies. Amongst top management itself there was a faction, native to 
the area, who strongly opposed the move and sought alternative solu- 
tions. However, the weight of evidence produced by the studies point- 
ed clearly to a relocation at or near the site of the southern plant. 

During the course of the studies conducted in the field of in- 
dustrial relations, many hours were spent searching out the experience 
of other companies in the United States who had gone through a ma- 
jor geographical relocation. Much knowledge had been gained in the 
textile industry but few studies had been reduced to writing and, as a 
result, the company involved had to be sought out in each case and. 
reliance placed on the memories of those involved. 

In addition, few companies were faced with similar economic fac- 
tors. The textile industry was declining in the North with automa- 
tion as a factor, as well as antiquated physical facilities. These 



(1) Industrial Relations Director, W.R. Grace Overseas Chemical Divi 
sion. 
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factors obviously were not factors in our growing chemical company. 
Competition was, however, and the economics of getting the product 
to the market profitably was the foroeful factor. A strong ur,;e 
on the part of the President to consolidate and centralise his ope- 
rations and to effect the various economies of size in a given area 
was the secondary factor. Coupled, these factors were sufficient to 
bring about a decision to relocate. 

The weight of other company experience dictated that before an 
announcement was made to employees, a well defined approach should be 
prepared for presentation to them in order to avoide the costly mis- 
take of confusion and panic. Employee backgrounds and personal his- 
tories were categorised, and a common denominator was arrived at for 
each of the levels of employees. The approach used for workers ob- 
viously could not be used for clerical staff, nor could the approach 
used for clerical workers be used for management employees. And so, 
different programmes were laid out and the requirements of each 
group thoroughly considered prior to the announcement of the move and 
presentation of the company's plan to execute the move. It may be 
well to remember at this point, that a long time lapse would be ne- 
cessary between the time of the announcement and the effective date 
of the move. It was, we generally felt, that we could not attempt to 
build a plant and a central office location and keep this activity 
quiet. The best estimate of completion of the physical layout in the 
new location was eleven months, though as it finally worked out, this 
could have been longer and there would still have been sufficient 
time to complete or carry out all the plans and programmes that had 
been developed. 

The various groups of employees were called together for a meet- 
ing and a talk by the President. All on the same day meetings were 
scheduled. Management, clerical, and workers' meetings in which the 
President discussed the business climate were commonplace in the com- 
pany and, hence, when the actual meetings on relocation were sche- 
duled, little if any suspicion was aroused* As each meeting was 
held, those in attendance were requested not to discuss the subject 
with employees in the other groups. It was emphasized that they 
should hear the story direct from the President - much was to be 
gained industrial relationswise by this suggestion. 

In the management meeting the company* s plan was presented and 
there was a thorough discussion of what steps the company had taken 
to provide for employees, both those invited to make the move and 
those who would not be invited, as well as those who for one reason 
or another would not move if invited. A plan for a generous separa- 
tion allowance was explained. Generally, based on service , employ- 
ees would receive from one to three months severance pay for each 
year of service either if not invited or if they refused to move but 
remained with the company until the time of relocation. Those who 
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were invited and agreed to move but later backed out would be treat- 
ed similarly* In addition, those close to retirement or near early 
retirement (age 55) would be considered on an individual basis and in 
all cases the employee would receive his full pension entitlement 
if he was between the ages of 62 and 65* If between 52 and 55 he 
had the choice of ta k i n g an actuarily reduced early retirment or no 
retirement until age 65* A programme of assistance for those not 
making the move was also defined* A plan wherein employees' high- 

est skills were identified - the area in which he excelled, regardless 
of what his Job description stated or his experience in the past, 
was explained* The employee was to be helped to recognise and appre- 
ciate these skills and was to be directed to seek out job opportu- 
nities that would utilise them* Finally, he was to be encouraged to 
think in terms of self development against the time when he would 
have to make another job change* At a latter date, closer to the sche- 
duled date of the move, training groups were held. Employees were di- 
vided into groups and given intensive training , including about one 
hour of counselling. This entailed an analysis of job experience, dis- 
cussion of hobbies, etc*, and further instruction in job-hunting 
techniques! how to put together rSsumSs, how to get interviews, how 
to handle them effectively and follow them up, and how to keep pro- 
gressing in a new job* Employees were coached in the many aspects of 
job change and by and large through the efforts of the company and 
those of local, state, and governmental agencies were successful in 
find i ng suitable employment in the local area* Many of the manage- 
ment employees who were requested to move with the company did so* 
Programmes for this group of employees were tailored to their speci- 
fic needs. Housing in the new location was limited^ discussions on the 
complexities of building one's own home were held* Arrangements with 
local reed estate groups were made to formulate plans for housing de- 
velopments., Surveys were furnished to these groups depicting family 
size, house preferences, and the like* Typical housing plans were 
furnished and employees were given the opportunity to travel to the 
location specifically for the purpose of selecting sites for their 
future homes* Financing arrangements for these houses were made easy 
as the result of contacts with local banks, location, arrangements 
were made for independent appraisal of the home and a fair market ‘ 
value set, and company financing arrangements worked out on that ba- 
sis* Few, if any, employees were financially encumbered because they 
owned homes that were difficult to sell* Arrangements were later made 
with a local bank in the North to assume the mortgages, and if homes 
were not sold by the time the employee was to move, the company as- 
sumed payment of the mortgage* The company further arranged with a 
moving company to handle the move of its employees from the North to 
the South* The company assumed the full cost of not only the move 
itself, but of transportation for the employee »nd his family, 
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various legal fees involved in selling and purchasing a home, and 
even went so far as to reimburse the employee one month' s salary for 
the various incidentals such as auto license fees, cutting of carpets, 
fitting of drapes, etc. 

Many problems were encountered, perhaps the greatest that of ad- 
justment to the new environment. Differences in climate, the tempe- 
rament and culture of the people, were all regarded with trepidation. 
Had a sizeable group not been moved, these problem would have been 
more intense. However, though the location had changed, the work si- 
tuation had not, and the families of those who had moved from the 
north became a closeknit group. 

While employees were settling into their new environment, the com- 
pany played a more active part in their lives than it has done before 
or since. Many employees were living in the country for the first 
time, with facilities for entertainment, education and shopping much 
more limited than those they had left. Their accustomed churches, too, 
were not available. Accordingly, the company sponsored many social 
functions and family gatherings; clubs were established for card- 
playing, golf, fishing and other sports, and new neighbours (not em- 
ployees of the company) were also invited so as to broaden the basis 
of friendship in the community. 

By and large, the periods following relocation were relatively 
uncomplicated, with employees settling into their new surroundings 
surprisingly well. Least satisfactory was the adjustment of the young 
unmar ried group, who did not easily enter into the social life of the 
families, though church groups held social functions specially for their 
benefit. The company has never really felt that this group was com- 
pletely satisfied with the move - a problem for which no solution is 
perceptible • 

The whole situation of social adjustment needs constant attention 
before and immediately after a move. Very little research or exper- 
ience is evident in this connection, in particular with regard to the 
extent to which a company should go in providing facilities and advice 
concerning employees' personal lives. The company at no time felt that 
a satisfactory answer had been found to this problem. 

The United States is well off for civic, governmental and reli- 
gious agencies that can help in the process of relocation. Most towns 
and practically all cities have a chapter of the Chamber of Commerce, 
and in the case in point, the local chapter exerted influence on its 
members to extend a cordial welcome to the newcomer. The state employ- 
ers' association was also helpful with regard to information concern- 
ing state laws on wages, hours, working conditions, health and welfare 
and local industrial relations practices. Without this help, indus- 
trial life in the initial period would have been much more difficult. 

Mr. Liegey dealt with the company's relations with the trade 
union that represented its employees in the north. The announcement 
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of the company' s intention to move caused the union great anxiety* 
Here, the company found little guidance from precedent; relations 
with the union were extremely good, while in other cases managements 
had held unions to blame for high costs, out— of— line wage rates, 
loose incentive rate systems, costly and numerous grievances, feather- 
bedding, etc*, and used these complaints as reasons for relocation* 

In this case, these reasons were not present, but it was difficult 
to convince the union that the move was being made purely for econo- 
mic reasons* 

But the union leaders were finally convinced. They sought ways 
of avoiding the move, but after discussion of the possibility of a 
long-term contract, different dob combinations and tighter incentive 
rates, the union at length realised that cost savings by these means 
would be inadequate. They then asked for automatic recognition in 
the new location. However, management felt strongly that they could 
initially operate much more effectively without a union. The unions 
retained close relations with those of their members who moved to ths 
south and the traditions of the northern plant were in effect trans- 
ferred, too* "As much and perhaps more was done initially to make 
the southern plant a * union plant without a contract' than had been 
done in the case of the northern plant"* 

"House Rules " as opposed to a "Labour Contract" were established* 

A grievance procedure was enacted, much the same as the labour con- 
tract in the northern plant, except for arbitration. Job posting and 
seniority provisions were translated into a non-union situation* Many 
if not .’1 of the gains made by the union movement, were tempered 
and instituted in the southern plant* Mr. Liegery expressed the 
feeling that at present a uni on would have a difficult task organis- 
ing the employees in the plant, for they would find it difficult to 
gain any of the traditional "extras" of union membership. 

Steps were taken in the northern location to re-train and assist 
in relocating workers soon to be left idle when the plant relocated* 
Contacts were made through state and local agencies, the internation- 
al offices of the union, locals of the union in the area and manufac- 
turing companies, to seek employment for employees* Meetings were 
held with Employment Managers of other companies, facilities for in- 
terviewing were made available and in the final analysis, all but a 
very few employees were relocated when the actual shutdown date arrived* 

Those not re-employed were given between one and three months' 
pay then terminated. This arrangement was worked out at the last 
possible moment to avoid the possibility of a costly payout and lack 
of interest in searching for new employment* In general the manage- 
ment assisted employees more than they had expected. They felt it 
was a pity that management had decided to move, but the treatment 
they had given employees showed their recognition of the treatment 
employees had given management through the years* 
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The problem of re-adjusting management •kill* and management em- 
ployee*, Mr. Liegey believed, is far more severe in the Unitad State* 
than the attantion givan to it would lndioata. Wa can oftan raad or 
study research on company axparianca with respect to workers or oleri- 
cal employees, but aaldoa raaliaa tha tragady of tha managamant em- 
ployee between tha agaa of 45 to 55* haoauaa of atrong family 
tiaa, oftan lack of competitive experience and education, ia laft be- 
hind to seek new employment. These are the employee* whose reloca- 
tion cost the company the greatest time and effort. 

After a year and a half, a few of those who made the move have 
returned to the north, for reasons relating to health, family ties or 
general dissatisfaction with living conditions, but moat have settled 
down and become "native" to the new area. 



Discussion 

Mr. R. Olark(l) commented on the interest of the study as an 
example of a case whore workpeople are asked to move from a salubri- 
ous neighbourhood with many amenltieB to a place completely contrary 
to their positions and customs. Problems would not arise when those 
who were invited to move wished to do so, or when those who were not 
invited did not want to} but he was interested in the motivations of 
those who were invited to go and refused, and those who wanted to 
go but were not invited. He asked what percentage of the company' s 
employees were invited and what standards the company used in decid- 
ing who to invite. 

Mr. Thomas B. Vard(2) was interested in the current position of 
the southern plant with regard to unionisation - was it organised and, 
if not, had attempts been made to do so? He had been unable to get 
a clear idea of the reasons for the move. He cited the instance of 
a C ana dian mining company who, when the local ore had become exhaust- 
ed, moved its equipment, labour force and their houses 150 miles into 
the Tundra. 

Senator D.F. Murphy(3) asked if the case typified procedures fol- 
lowed in the United States. In Ireland, it would be regarded as show- 
ing a lack of proper Joint consultation to arrive at a final decision 
to move before employees and union had been consulted. 

Mr. Aage Tarp(4) noted that the company had made some forecasts 
of costs involved in the move, knowing that forecasting was very dif- 
ficult. He asked whether the costs of moving the employees had in 



(1) Amalgamated Engineering Union, United Kingdom. 

(2) Canadian Labour Congress. 

( 3 ) Vice-President, Irish Congress of Trade Unions. 

(4) Confederation of Danish Employers. 



the event turned out to be so much higher than anticipated that the 
company would abstain from a similar move in the future, and whether 
an attempt had been made to compare the coats of moving the employ- 
ees with the costs of training local labour? He asked further whe- 
ther any of the problema encountered had been unforeseen? 

Nr. C. O'Regan(l) asked whether a correlation had been found be- 
tween level of income and mobility; did clerical workers prove to be 
more mobile and did they settle in more quickly than factory workers? 
Did mobility increase as one ascended the hierarchy of management? 

Nr. Jean Nitsos(2) was interested in the incentives for the move. 
In Greece, the government gave facilities for land acquisition, tax 
exemption, exemption from import duties on equipment, electric power 
at lower prices, and port facilities - a policy involving a conflict 
between economic growth and regional development. 

Dr. Hans Reithofer(3) asked what percentage of workers had be- 
come unemployed because they had not bone to the South and the per- 
centage who had gone to the South to avoid lengthy unemployment. Night 
this not have been one of the main reasons for accepting an invita- 
tion to move? He also asked if the trade union had been able to par- 
ticipate in the housing scheme in the south and in the creation of 
clubs and other amenities for workers. 

Finally, Nr. Roger Nertens(4) asked if the early retirement of 
workers had not caused difficulties because pensions payable at age 
60 were lower than those they would have had if they had continued 
working until 65? 

In reply, Hr. Liegey said that about 60 per cent of the hourly 
paid employees in the plant were asked to make the move. The deci- 
sion by the company was made basically on the basis of craft or 
skill. In the new area, skill was not readily available, while urn- 
skilled labour was no problem. 

Of those who were asked to move and refused, some did so because 
they knew of vacancies in the same occupation in neighbouring plants. 
Employees were given up to three months to say whether they would 
make the move if asked. Other reasons for declining to come were 
family situations, especially with reference to children and school. 
Parents in the United States are particularly reluctant to move their 
children once they have entered a secondary school. There was, in ad- 
dition, a general distrust of the new area: housing was at first not 

available, there was uncertainty concerning many different aspects of 
the new place. 



(1) Federated Union of Employers, Ireland. 

(2) Greek Industrial Federation. 

(3) Austrian Federation of Chambers of Labour. 

(4) Legal Adviser, Belgian General Federation of Labour. 
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The Southern plant was not at present unionised. The South was, 
of course, not as industrialised as the North and the unions were 
slow in moving in. It was, in faot, difficult to know what a union 
could do for the employees in the South, since the company had adopt- 
ed most of the practices it had lived with in the North. 

The reasons for the move were that the company had come out with 
a new product and needed building space and room for expansion; these 
were more expensive in the North than in the South. In addition, the 
company already had a plant in the South, so that the move resulted 
in a smaller spread of activities. Construction costs, too, were low- 
er in the South, and unskilled manpower was more readily available, 
while skilled men were ready to move from the North. 



The union had not been consulted before a decision had been 
taken on the move because decisions relating to the location of plant 
were regarded as being the prerogative of management. Relations with 
the union had been very good, with only one strike of little more 
than a day in thirty years. The seniority arrangements had been pre- 
served, the grievance procedure was that taken directly from the 
union agreement and was one of a few non-union grievance procedure 
in the South; the wage structure had been preserved, though for un- 
skilled workers the local wage structure applied. Finally, when wage 
increases were granted in the North and West after negotiations, si- 
milar increases were granted in the South. 

The costs that the company incurred in moving its employees - 
direct costs of the move itself, lawyers fees on sales and purchases 
of houses, etc. - amounted to close to $2,000 per employee. In total, 
they amounted to many thousands of dollars more than had been antici- 



pated. 

M any mistakes had been made in the course of the operation and 
many unforeseen problems had arisen. The time allowed had been ex- 
tremely short t eleven months, when two years would have been dust 
about enough. There had been an inability to handle the problem of 
the older employees who were not invited to move, or who chose to 
remain with the company until the date of the move and then seek em- 
ployment elsewhere. If, after all the company’s efforts, some of these 
had still not got other dobs by the date of the move, it had left 
a sense that efforts on their behalf had not b36n completed. 

It had been found that manual workers were more mobile than cle- 
rical workers. Most of the clerical workers employed by the company 
in the North were female and single and their removal to a rural 
area would obviously create problems, foremost of which was the avail- 
ability of young men. More than a quarter of those who went to the 
South returned to the North, mainly for family reasons. 

About 6 per cent of those who did not move had been unemployed 
at the last count, most of them between the age of 55 and 60. There 
were a number of both management and other workers who made the move 
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to avoid unemployment or because they ware locked into the pension plan, 
For pension purposes, those aged 62 to 65 were treated as if they were 
65, At 60, the pension was substituted by a lump sum payment if the 
employee so chose. 



Reactions of staff of the Alfa Level Company to the 
transfer of their plant 

reported by Dr. Bertil Gardell(l) 



In this study, Dr* Gardell describes staff reactions to the trans- 
fer of the company' s plant from Stockholm to Tumba, 25 Km. from the 
city. The Stockholm works manufactured separators and machinery for 
the food industry, including dairying, and for other industrial appli- 
cations. Its premises dated from the end of the nineteenth century 
■■nH were too old and inconvenient to allow for an overall rationali- 
sation of production. It was this very largely that accounted for the 
decision to make the transfer. On the other hand, most of the ma- 
chinsry was up to date and could be used again in the new works. The 
short distance from Stockholm and the abundance of transport facili- 
ties enabled any staff who might wish to do so to commute between 
their homes in Stockholm and their place of work at Tumba. The work 
to be done in the new plant was generally the e*une, though the erec- 
tion of new buildings enabled it to be better organised. 

Preparations for the transfer began at the end of 1958 and trans- 
fer of the production units, spread between October I960 and the end 
of 1961, was mainly carried out in the first half of 1961. This period 
was characterised by an influx of orders and a shortage of staff, and 
the problem for the management was to move the plant in such a way as 
to minimis# staff losses. Every effort was made to make conditions 
in the new factory as attractive as possible and to keep staff inform- 
ed of every relevant aspect of the change. 

The staff being studied was divisible into three categories: 

1. Leavers: those in employment on 1st October, 1959, who left 

the firm between that date and the date of transfer of the 
plant. 

2. Commuters: those in employment on 1st October, 1959, who on 

the date of transfer began commuting between their homes and 
the plant. 



(1) Adviser to the Alfa Laval Company (Sweden). 
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3» Immigrants: those who resettled in Tumba or expressed their 

Intention of doing so as soon as they could find accommoda- 
tion* 

Sr* Garden and his associates tried to bring out the relative 
influence on wage earners' attitudes of faotors relating to leisure and 
those relating to place of work* They survey showed that the majority 
(75 P«r cent) of the staff preferred to stay with the firm after 
transfer, though it would have been easy to find similar work else- 
where* The most important of the many reasons for this decision were 
as follows: 

First, the short distance between the old and new plant sites, 
which made it possible to go to work at Tumba and come baok at night 
without change of residence. This solution was chosen by more than 
half the staff although it resulted in an average increase of one hour 
in travelling time to and from work* They were encouraged in this by 
the firm's decision to refund travelling esqpenses in the first year* 
Although the municipal authorities of Tumba arranged that suitable ac- 
commodation should be made available, the rise in building costs made 
it appreciably dearer than that previously occupied by most members of 
the staff* 

Second, as the average age was high (50) and the ntaff settled 
in their habits, they would probably have had some difficulty in 
adapting themselves to a change of employer* 

Third, the transfer left working conditions practically unchanged: 
same machine, same superiors and same colleagues* Wages, too, were 
unchanged although living costs in Tumba were lower than in Stockholm. 

Fourth, the preparatory work done by the social service and the 
personnel department, in collaboration with staff representatives, pro- 
bably helped to make the Tumba plant attractive and gave each indivi- 
dual the facts needed to determine what the relocation of the factory 
would mean to him. Their conception of the change was thus little 
marked by anxiety and mistrust and the psychological resistance inhe- 
rent in uncertainty or lack of information thus reduced to a minimum. 

A quarter of the workers left the firm during the observation 
period, but many would have done so at this time regardless of the 
circumstances* Resignations were carefully examined, however, and it 
appeared that one-third of those who left did so because of the im- 
pending transfer. The majority of those who left were unmarried per- 
sons under the age of 30* Foreigners formed a larger proportion than 
Swedish nationals* There was no discernible difference between opera- 
tives and office staff* Of the latter, most of those leaving were in 
lower-paid posts and were women* Many of the younger ones lived with 
their parents and therefore spent less on board and lodging than lodg- 
ings alone would have cost them at Tumba* For this group, friendships 
and leisure facilities in Stockholm also seemed to be determining factors* 
Many of them, not yet having had time to take root in the firm, found 
it more natural to seek other employment in Stockholm* 
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The resignation, category also included older individuals who did 
not feel they could get used to commuting and were also unwilling to 
"settle in the country" , where they would have very little opportu- 
nity of alternative employment, as well as suffering an increased cost 
of accommodation* 

The commuter group (55 per cent) consisted mainly of middle- 
aged or elderly male Swedish nationals who had been with the firm for 
a long time* They had cheap accommodation in Stockholm and there 
would have been little hope of making an exchange in the opposite di- 
rection if they afterwards wanted to return to Stockholm. Thus, the 
best solution for them was to commute. Far fewer women than men ac- 
cepted this alternative, however, probably owing to their simultane- 
ous responsibilities as housewives* In the event, the long trips 
back and forth are an inconvenience and they will no doubt recon- 
sider their decision later, especially when the firm stops paying 
travelling expenses. 

The immigrant group (8 per cent) included a few of the young- 
est and a few of the oldest, and more office staff than operatives. 
No difference appeared between married and unmarried staff or between 
those with large families and childless couples. Prime incentives 
seemed to be the opportunity of getting better accommodation, plus the 
desire to avoid travel. Those who had lived in the country in their 
childhood «r>d no more than ten years in Stockholm also appear to 
have accepted the idea more readily. 

The fact that so few people settled in Tumba does not mean that 
only a few of the firm's employees now live there: a large number 

lived there before 1st October, 1959, and were therefore excluded 
from the survey. Further, staff engaged during the survey who were 
seeking accommodation, were housed near the new plant. Thus at the 
end of 1961, 474 members (53 per cent) of the staff lived in Tumba, 
compared with 18 per cent in October 1959* 

Psychological model 

Dr. Gardell adapted certain ideas of Floyd C. Mann(l) to encom- 
pass reactions to geographical change. A diagram showing human reac- 
tions in this type of situation was used as a basis for the exercise. 
This was interpreted as follows: 

The response of an individual to a decision to change is direct- 
ly related to his own picture of the relevant aspects the change may 
have for him and the assessment he makes of these. This reaction 
depends on how reliably he thinks he can determine what the change 



(1) Floyd G. Mann : "Managing Major Changes in Organisations", Founda- 

tion for Research on H uman Behaviour, Apn Arbor, Mich., U.S.S. 1961, 
page 69. 
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will bring about from the point of view of his own advantage. Hie 
certainty is conditioned partly by the data available regarding the 
change , by the opportunities he has of influencing the change, and 
by his confidence in the management of the firm. These factors are 
themselves dependent on the amount of practical information supplied 
to him, on labour/management relations, on the atmosphere in the firm, 
and finally on any past experience which he may have gained of simi- 
lar situations. The more practical and to the point the information 
received, the less reason is there to be anxious about the conse- 
quences of the change. The better the relations .between staff and 
management, the greater the hope of influenceing the way in which 
the change will be carried out, and hence the less the anxiety and 
fear inspired by the change. 

‘What is called "search behaviour" is directly dependent on the 
amount of certainty felt in regard to what the change holds in store. 
The less authoritative information the individual has on the aspects 
that concern him, the more he is inclined to obtain it in devious 
ways. The need for practical and accurate information is all the 
greater where relations between staff and management are poor and 
where there is mistrust of the management responsible for preparing 
the change. The existence of negative experiences acquired in similar 
cases strengthens the need to be informed. The relation between the 
need for information and confidence is important, since firms whose 
staff relations are poor are often the very ones who tend to under- 
estimate the importance of information. 

Informal communication also aims at checking the accuracy of the 
idea formed of the change. The danger arising from a lack of firm in- 
formation can readily be seen, for then individuals are reduced to 
relying on rumours current amongst equally uninformed persons with 
largely similar standards of judgment. The risk of psycho logical re- 
sistance found id on inaccuracies is then enormously increased. This 
makes it even harder, at the preparatory stage, bo predict with any 
certainty what the final behaviour of those concerned will be. 

It is probable that everyone affected will verify, point by point, 
the effects the proposed changes will have on him, and then compare 
the idea he has formed of the future situation with his present po- 
sition. By so balancing the pros and cons he manages to adopt a fi- 
nal attitude. However exemplary bhe way of conveying information, 
nothing can replace a first-hand knowledge and. actual experience of 
the matter. The original attitude determined by this information must 
never be regarded as absolutely permanent, although it may last long 
enough to enable it to be measured to some extent. Yet, the more con- 
crete and relevant the data supplied as to the effects of the change, 
the greater the chance that the original attitude will be maintained. 

Aside from the foregoing factors, the final behaviour of the in- 
dividual depends also on his special conditions of existence, his 
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•apabilities, and the current state of the labour market. Thus, a 
5 iven attitude toward. th. Chong, which in on. case would Pr°^=« 

JXZ z 

rind expression in complaints and the nxe. 

an. aesume different forms according to th. specific conditions of 
In Individual, »d as determined by variations In th. economic si- 
tuation and the employment opportunities. 

Ayplyjttff the model 

A Working Party, representing all the interests involved, was 

v, mu. _-n -ocial and administrative questions 
established and through it all sociax ana aunu. 

closely affecting wage-earners were clarified. The ec s on 

the trmsfer 2 the org^lsation of th. new plant were regarded as 

the prerogative of • .. 

Through th. Working Party, it was possible to discover the ques- 
tions on which th. staff required definite Information! these, to- 
gether with the information that management wished to communicate, were 
tle sublect of a vast amount of Joint research. The questions con- 
cerned (a) working conditions in the new plant, (b> n« conditi^s 
of employment and (c) living conditions in the new locality. In th.^ 
first half of 1959, much work was done on clarification an 
sion, the results of which were communicated to th. staff as an 
when they were obtained, through such conventional information me 
as the Works Council, trade unions and the company news sheet. 

in addition, an exhibition was mounted, showing a model of the 
new plant, with each machine represented on a scale large enough o 
give everyone a clear idea of working conditions. Illustrated panels 
gave detailed information relating to the firm, the newloca yan 
its neighbourhood. Staff and families were invited to the exhibition, 
a guide^rovided, and officials from Tumba informed visitors about mu- 
nicipal services. A booklet was given to each member of the 
summarising information about the new plant, its locality and means^ 
of communication with Stockholm, and a number of visits 
plant were organised. On the visits, municipal represent stives were 
also present to give information on housing and ™>niciPal ser rice . 
After about nine months of this work, it was cons 

staff was sufficiently well informed to reach a decision “‘that 

their initial attitude could be assessed by means of standardised in- 
dividual^ interviews. These were held with 41* persons in the autumn 

° £ actual behaviour of the staff at the time of the transfer 

at the end of 1961 afterwards served as a criterion for assess ng 
initial attitude. Of those who in 1959 said they would leave, 65 
per cent did so, 81 per cent of those who said they would 
carried out this intention and 63 per cent of those who said they 
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would move did so. On average, 75 P«r cent confirmed the attitude 
adopted in 1959. This proportion rises to 82 per cent if only those 
who gave a categorical reply are taken into account. 

Dr. Gardell was satisfied that the results confirmed the accu- 
racy of the theoretical premises and the validity of the relatively 
extensive and costly application that was given them. Though they 
did not prove the accuracy of the model, they seemed of sufficient 
value to warrant its testing under other conditions. 



The Role of the Trade Unions in connect ion with 
Geogra phical and Occupational Mobility 

reported hy Pierre Jeanne(l) 



Trade unionists in general take a critical view of manpower mobi- 
lity, especially in its geographical aspects. Pierre Jeanne quoted 
from a statement hy R. Caillot(2) at a national conference on employ- 
ment organised hy the Confederation Francaise des Travailleurs Chre- 
tiens in May 1963: while economic and technical development required 

a certain mobility of manpower, development would in many respects 
become the reverse of true development if it damaged traditional hu- 
man values or established false values from a human point of view. 
Because these pernicious effects were not always immediate, some peo- 
ple denied that they existed. Economic growth should help men and fa- 
milies to take root (though this did not mean they should be immova- 
ble) rather than uproot them. 

In the atudy(3) published by the European Coal and Steel Commu- 
nity in 1956, the views of the trade union international s(4) were ex- 
pressed as follows: 

Migration is not the best method of combatting unemployment, but, 
where there is no other solution, movement must be assisted and made 
freely and with full knowledge of the reasons. Trade unions are op- 
posed to the abandonment of certain areas. 

Daily or weekly movements are preferable to migration. They avoid 
the difficulties arising from lack of accommodation and the psycholo- 
gical and social difficulties of adaptation (especially important in 
countries where there are differences of language or religion) . 

Vocational training is needed to enable workers to copy with new 
techniques and changing economic structure. 



(1) Secretary of the Metal Workers 1 ' Federation (C.F.T.C.) 

(2) Of "Economie et Humanisme". 

(3) "Obstacles to the Mobility of Workers and Social Problems of Adap 
tation" . 



(4) The International Federation of Christian Trade Unions and the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 
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the association of 



In ''informing, preparing and adapting workers, 
trade unions is of particular importance. 

Trade unions maintained that economic programmes or plans must 
he democratic , their prime aim to be the service of man. In parti- 
cular, while there was a need for manpower to be mobile, this mobili- 
ty should be utilised only after movements of capital or structural 
adaptations had been made or seriously considered. 



Daily and weekly movement 

There has been a particularly large increase in the daily and 
weekly movement of workers between home and work-place. The enquiry 
carried out in 1960-61 by the National Committee for Reform of Work- 
ing Hours and Leisure (C.N.A.T.) showed that out of 5.5 million work- 
ers in the Paris area, some 2.5 million were obliged to travel for 
more than one hour; 64 per cent travelled more than 6 km. each day 
and 8 per cent more than 40 km. 

The enquiry into transport workers in the Sambre Valley(l) shows 
that firms in that area only find on the average 41 per cent of their 
manpower on the spot. Each morning 4,000 workers, or 45.5 per cent 
of its manpower, come in to Jeumont from outside the valley. , 

of these workers cross the frontier. 

This tendency has been increased in the provinces by the growing 

custom of collecting the employees of large undertakings by bus. 
4,000 country dwellers hold weekly season tickets to go to work a 
Nancy (it should incidentally be noted that the waiting room at Nan- 
cy Station has space for only 50). The difficulties are often ac 
centuated by shift wo: -ing (two or three shifts) and fatigue due to 

the rate of work. 

Speaking of this kind of movement, some sociologist s( 2) refer to 
••a third environment in daily life which is tending to absorb a large 
part of the workers' time". It may be that we do not sufficiently 
emphasize the serious repercussions that this has on the social and 
family life of workers and on the resulting lack of interest in ci- 
vic responsibilities. Weekly movements are less important, but their 

effect is also felt. 

R. Reynaud writes: 

••Adaptation of workers, helped by redundancy pay, resettlement 
assistance, transport and vocational training, gives on the 
whole satisfactory results, the effectiveness of which is well 
shown by the number of new dobs that have been filled compara- 
tively quickly"; (5). 



(1) Document of Sambre Valley Improvement Committee. 

(2) P.H. Chombart de Lauwe and J. Jenny: "Sociologia du travai 

(5) R. Reynaud: "National Policy of Regional Development and Conver- 

sion", E.C.S.C., 1961. 
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It may be noted that in Sweden, mobility is encouraged by the 
payment of travel and transfer grant si 

- A leaving grant for workers taking up a new Job in a dis- 
trict other than their home district; 

■ - Installation allowances for workers leaving districts where 
employment is especially severe; 

- Family allowances for unemployed workers who, leaving a dis- 
trict affected by unemployment, cannot find accommodation for 
their families in their new place of residence. 

The special effort made in the matter of housing must also be 
mentioned. 

The total of the various allowances may amount to from 2 to 4 
months' wages. The person concerned may also have his new rent paid 
for him for several months. 

In most cases, however, workers have had to leave their area 
without any information or preparation, because of reduced working 
hours, lay off or serious threats to the firms employing them. 

The majority of workers move not to obtain promotion but merely 
to live. 

There is a big exodus from certain dfipartements: 

A recent enquiry(l) shows that in the Vosges depart ement of 
France one person in seven has changed domicile in five years and 
that two out of three people leaving were below 30 years of age. 

It is interesting to note that an enquiry made last year sh owed 
that almost all of the 220 young people who left a town in tho Vos- 
ges to find work said that they would willingly return there if offer- 
ed interesting work. 

The enquiry also shows that people do not always adapt them- 
selves satisfactorily to different surroundings and that the social 
and human balance of areas may be upset by too much emigration. 

Trade union attitudes and ar.-H rm 

As the I.F.C.T.U. and I.C.F.T.U. stated during the E.O.S.O. en- 
quiry, the claims and activities of the trade union organisations 
are directed to ensuring that in the first place industries move to the 
workers. 

The trade unions have reacted particularly strongly against the 
economic argument advanced by industrialists and economists that in- 
dustries would be penalised if they settled in underdeveloped areas; 
this, as is emphasized by S.H. Livine(2), is not the case: 



(1) Etudes et Documents, Economic and Social Research Centre, 14. rue 
St. Benoit, Paris 6. 

(2) S.H. Livine: "National Policies" - a British official report. 
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<»Xzl general , firms have found that the inconvenience resulting 
from higher transport costs, distance from market outlets, vocational 
training problems, separation from the management, etc • , has in prac- 
tice turned out to be less serious than was expected, while the ad- 
vantages, particularly that of availability of labour, are greater* 

"... On the whole it could not be said that, once a firm was 
established in a development area, its operations were less profita- 
ble than elsewhere." 

Action is being taken both in the Committees of the Plan and 
the Economic Council, on which the trade unions are represented, at 
the regional level in the regional expansion committees, and locally 
by representations and, if necessary, demonstrations. 

The question of training and adaptation of manpower is also be- 
ing taken up with the manpower and employment Committees, at both na- 
tional and regional levels. 

Obstacles to the mobility of manpower 

There are various kinds of obstacles. 

- Those resulting from the fact that a worker is attached to 
his district, has his house, family, friends and communal life 
there, has difficulty in finding accommodation elsewhere, and 
also lacks the basic culture and universal fundamental train- 
ing which would enable him to adapt himself \ 

- Those arising from what P. Naville(l) calls " professional! sa- 
tion", that is the worker's right to a precisely defined sta- 
tus, extending to the greatest possible number of workers and 
guaranteed in varying degrees by law, collective agreements 
and firm contracts# 

The wage, the Job description that many managements tend to make 
peculiar to their own firm, allowances., in particular for seniority, 
firms' welfare schemes, and a number of other special advantages, 
all tend to attach the worker to "his" firm, which guarantees him em- 
ployment and the possibility of advancement in his 

There are also obstacles of another kind, concerned with the 
place given to the trade unions, about which we should not delude 

ourselves as certala people willingly do. 

While trad? unionism can make itself heard in certain organisa- 
tions or committees, it does not necessarily follow that it really 
influences the decisions taken at the level of financial or indue- 
trial group 8 or that of State technicians# 

Thus, concerning trade union participation in the Committees of 
the French Plan, we must remember that for the Illrd Plan there were 



(1) "L'emploi, le mfttifer, la profession", par P. Naville "Sociologie 
du Travail". 
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82 trad* unionists, 25 of whom w*r« agricultural unioni*ts, among th* 
615 member* of the 19 committee*, compared with 206 head* of ■undertak- 
ings, 115 civil servants, etc. 

Recommendations for policy 

Only controlled and harmonious growth of the economy can recon- 
cile the maximum freedom of the Individual with the requirements of 
the public interest. 

There should clearly be such controlled and harmonious growth at 
the national level, but it should also increasingly be found lh the. 
bigger regional units. This is the essential problem of regional eco- 
nomies, both national and international. 

It is therefore not only desirable but necessary that an active, 
progressive Joint European social policy be introduced, as the big in- 
ternational workers' organisations I.O.E.T.U. and I.F.O.T.U. are de- 
manding. 

In 1959 the European regional organisation of free trade unions 
stated in a motion: 

"The free trade unions declare themselves in favour of mobility 
of manpower, which must however be achieved in a framework of 
carefully designed programmes and measures Migrations can- 

not effectively replace a long-term policy of full employment and 
structural stability, either for individual countries or for Eu- 
rope as a whole." 

In 1962 the I.P.C.T.U. stated at its European Conference in Rome: 

"Overall pl anning of the economic development of the Community 
by the setting up of a European planning office •••• the institu- 
tion of a European employment policy, the application of common 
principles of vocational training , and the establishment of free- 
dom of movement of workers under the best possible conditions. • • 
harmonisation of the advance in real wages and welfare benefits.." 
Harmonisation of working hours, wage* and conditions of work, a Joint 
policy for vocational training, these are the main aims of the trade 
unions both in the E.E.C. and the O.E.C.D.; they could be given ef- 
fect in Joint European conventions. 

Throughout the studies made on employment questions(l) it is 

evident that there is no valid solution other than an overall policy 
carried out by all those concerned with the problem. 

Some mobility of manpower, both vocational and geographical, is 
an inevitable consequence of technical progress and is also necessary 



(l) E.C.S.C. regional employment studies. Population and internal mi- 
gration in Lorraine - regional conference of 8th November, 1981, orga- 
nised by the Regional Committee of the Lorraine Basin. Studies by the 
Committee for the Development of the Sambre Valley. "The Northern 
Region", by R. Gendarme, etc. 
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to economic growth. For trade unions representing unskilled workers, 
however, it is only defensible or possible if it respects and develops 
human values; otherwise, it leads to the reverse of true development. 
It is only worth while or possible if such problems as housing, edu- 
cation, transport and collective equipment, vocational training and 
adaptation, public health and social education centres, are studied 
and resolved. Only democratic planning can meet the economic require- 
ments of the development of industrial society and the spiritual needs 
of a democratic society. 



Conclusions 

Mobility of manpower may lead to human advancement and economic 
development, on the conditions mentioned above. Unless these condi- 
tions are met, there is a risk that a number of workers will feel 
they are "displaced" or "refugees", which is bound to have serious 

consequences from the social point of view. 

lo solve the problem of mobility of manpower harmoniously, imagi- 
nation must be shown at all levels and an overall policy of develop- 
ment must be prepared and applied. A policy of co-operation must be 
introduced at all levels as there is no one who is not directly af- 
fected by this problem; the trade union organisations must play a 
full part in it. Then, development and prosperity will really serve 
to safeguard individual liberties and increase general welfare. 



The Role of Employers 1 Organisations in connection 
with Geographical and Occupational Mo bility 

reported by Dr. Walter Schlotfeldt(l) 



The more important part of the discussion at the Seminar concern- 
ed workers affected by structural and frictional changes, but it ia 
important not to overlook the fact that there are workers who for 
personal reasons change or want to change their Jobs or occupations 
and that these changes form the great part of normal day to day move- 
ments from one enterprise to another and from one occupation to ancther. 

In its negative aspects, there may be too high a level of mobi- 
lity, which will then impede rather than promote the general objec- 
tives of economic and social policy. Considerable costs are involved 
for an individual enterprise (and for society as a whole) when a great 



(1) Deputy Head of Division, Confederation of German Employers' Orga^ 
nisations (B.D.A.). 
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number of workers constantly change their Jobs, for each new employee 
requires a certain period of introduction, dob training and adapta- 
tion before he can completely fulfil his tasks* 

However, if an economy is not to stagnate there must be techno- 
logical and economic change, which in turn means a change in the 
structure of the work force. If this latter change is to take place 
with as little friction and hardship as possible, workers must have 
the ability and opportunity to adapt themselves to the new situation* 
Then it must be taken into account that the movement that finally 
takes place on the geographical and occupational level does not al- 
ways correspond to the requirements of the economic situation as a 
whole* In a free market society, negative effects of mobility are un- 
avoidable, though it should be the objective of an active manpower 
policy to avoid, as far as possible, any negative or detrimental ef- 
fects of mobility* 

Dr. Schlotfeldt believed it was important, when considering mo- 
bility, to distinguish between an economy endoying full employment and 
one with problems of unemployment • For an individual employer, it does 
not make any difference whether he cannot find a new worker because 
of full employment or because of the lack of sufficient workers quali- 
fied for the dob. Similarly, it is not significant to a worker whe- 
ther he cannot find a new dob because there is wide-spread unemploy- 
ment or because his qualifications are not required* 

However, a certain distinction must be made with regard to redun- 
dant or unemployed workers* In Germany, there has been no difficulty 
in re— employing those workers laid off in declining branches of in- 
dustry* Workers in the same situation in countries with considerable 
unemployment could not easily be placed in new dobs* But it is doubt- 
ful whether an increase in mobility is the key to the problem in coun- 
tries suffering from unemployment* If the unemployment is caused by 
the economic conditions of that country, it would seem necessary first 
to improve the business situation* Of course, it makes economic deve- 
lopment easier if industry can depend on a supply of qualified man- 
power, as the experience of Germany in the earlier fifties has shown. 
Thus measures to improve the business situation and measures to im- 
prove mobility should be undertaken simultaneously. On the other hand, 
it does contribute to the mitigation of unemployment of workers who 
are affected by structural changes if they possess a high degree of mo- 
bility* 

The role of employers and their organisations in assuring this 
mobility depends, however, to a great extent on the part they play 
within the framework the institutions of the manpower policy of 

the individual country. 

It is probably very difficult to determine ex ante when a worker 
may be considered geographically mobile. The degree of mobility gene- 
rally depends upon several factors, such as age, family status, social 
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relations, cultural and educational background, material ties (house, 
land), expectations and possibilities at his new place of work etc. 
Other reports and case studies may show that, e.g. one worker is not 
willing to move into a certain area where there are better employment 
opportunities, whilst he would go to an area where he cannot be em- 
ployed. 

These complex social, cultural and psychological factors seems 
to play an important role in geographical mobility and particular em- 
phasis should be devoted to them before undertaking specific measures. 

To deal more specifically with the attitude of employers towards 
geographical mobility, one has to accept that there are two stand- 
points inv olved. An employer in an area with a relatively large sur- 
plus of manpower will resent all measures that are liable to with- 
draw the qualified manpower from the area. On the other hand, an 
employer in an area with a relative shortage of manpower will favour 
all governmental and private measures that will incite workers to 
move into his district* 

Prom the point of view of an overall economic policy it may be 
advisable to induce migration. But one has to acknowledge the two 
different attitudes of employers and that this does not generally fa- 
cilitate the role of employers' organisations. This, of course, does 
not mean that employers' organisations have to be inactive or that they 
cannot play any part in geographical mobility. 

The role employers can play depends to a great extent on the na- 
tional economic and social, conditions and the objectives of national 
policy. To illustrate this, one has to take a situation where there 
is a disparity of employment in different regions of a country .In this 
case, two different policies may be applied: 

(a) To move the worker to the job and to establish the neces- 
sary methods for doing so; 

(b) To move the job to the worker and to establish favourable 
conditions for investment in the locality. 



Some countries seem to favour the one alternative over the other. 
In fact, each alternative has its own merits, though in the long run 
the second may be preferable. However, this requires a very careful 
study of the reasons for unemployment and of the possibilities of 
economic development in the area. This is practicable, therefore, not 
so much for short term as for long-term policy, for careful program- 
ming is necessary to avoid the loss of investments. It must be borne 
in mind that basic industries are dependent on the location of raw 
materials, while services are dependent upon the demands of other 
producers and consumers. Thus, as a rule, only manufacturing indus- 
tries can be transferred to undeveloped areas. An employer will move 
a plant, however, only if he can be sure that 
for operating it are available and that there 



the basic conditions 
is a market in the 
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area. The necessary inf ra-structure , which includes the supply of 
qualified manpower as well as the presence of trensport and other fa- 
cilities, involves such high investment that it cannot he home hy one 
or even a group of employers# 

In cases where redevelopment of an area is not feasible or does 
not result in the full absorption of available manpower, the only al- 
ternative is to move the workers to the Jobs. Such a policy has the 
added advantage that it is applicable on a short term basis and can 
more quickly relieve the area of its unemployment problem# 

In the German Federal Republic immediately after the war , the 
only possibility of finding employment for workers, especially the 
large number of refugees, was to move them into the industrial cen- 
tres# Nowadays, the opposite would be preferred, since the densely 
populated areas of Intensive industrialisation create considerable pro- 
blems of their own# 

Before increasing the geographical mobility of workers, whether 
on a short term basis or as a last resort, the following conditions 
should prevail: 

(a) The general trend of business must be favourable; 

(b) There must be vacancies in the area to which the workers 
are emigrating, for there is little point in transferring 
unemployment from one area to another# 

(c) The employer concerned must be willing and in a position to 
employ the migrating workers# This will depend to some ex- 
tent on his business expectations, e#g# whether he has made 
a decision to expand. It also depends on whether the work- 
ers have the requisite qualifications and, if not, whether 
the employer can or is willing to retrain them. 

(d) A final prerequisite is that housing accommodation is avail- 
able in the receiving area. 

When considering the various conditions, one must admit that it 
is somewhat outside the competence and scope of employers to achieve 
favourable business conditions# With regard to the other require- 
ments, it would be wrong to expect employers to fulfil them# A large 
enterprise may dispose of sufficient resources to take care even of 
the housing requirements of migrant workers, but this is beyond the 
capacity of most employers# It should not be forgotten that, in a 
free enterprise economy, the employer is expected to keep his enter- 
prise as competitive as possible and thus it is largely the respon- 
sibility of the community as a whole to provide incentives both to 
the employers and to the workers who are to move. 

However, it is important to stress that unilateral government ac- 
tivities run the risk of failure. It is necessary for the authori- 
ties to receive and seek the co-operation and advice of employers 
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nnri their organisations. This can he done - and is done in quite a 
number of countries - by inviting employers to participate in the pre- 
paration, execution or direction of certain measures to promote geo- 
graphical mobility, for example, as in Germany, by participation in 
the labour market institutions that are active in this field. In this 
way it may be possible to receive active assistance from an employer 
or from groups of employers in specific projects: the establishment 

of training centres, housing projects, etc. 

Sometimes employers are reluctant to employ migrant workers, and 
employers' organisations can play an important role in removing socio- 
logical or psychological prejudices in their members. They can also 
assist in finding rules and practices to facilitate the social and 
cultural adaptation of the workers concerned. 



Discussion 



Mr. C. O'Regan(l) said that in Ireland they had at one time tried 
to revive declining communities by placing an industry amongst them, 
but now they were doing some new thinking and tended to favour com- 
munity development. The country had been developing rapidly in re- 
cent years, with new industries, and incentives provided by the gov- 
ernment, but they had not yet reached a conclusion as to where to 
place these industries. 

The attempt to preserve communities (some of them relatively 
small) had failed because they did not provide the sort of social 
life that would attract people and prevent them moving out. Current 
thought was occupied with development centres, in terms of which in- 
dustrial growth would be concentrated in four or five areas. This was 
a long-term process and it would be some time before the requisite 
number of workers was absorbed. 

Dr. Routh(2) said that in the idea of development centres there 
might be a reconciliation of employers' and trade union views. There 
were arguments for and against moving men or moving jobs, but we 
were now confronted by a wider prospect: the need to plan whole new 

cities. In the United Kingdom, six new towns had been established 
since the war, with populations now approaching 100,000. In future, 
it was probable that a freer choice would be offered, both as to 
where to live and where to establish industries. An ideal place can 
be chosen, attractive both to workers and to employers, and in this 
way the problem would be resolved. 

Mr. G unner Lindstrom(3) said that in Sweden all parties were in 
favour of a high degree of mobility. The basic ideas on which Swedish 

(1) Secretary, Federated Union of Employers, Dublin. 

(2) University of Sussex. 

(3) Swedish Employers' Confederation. 
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policy had been founded were relevant to the topics covered by 
Mr. Jeanne and Dr. Schlotfeldt. 

Mobility did not necessarily imply that some districts have to 
be abandoned. It might require concentration on certain parts of the 
districts, recognising that in order to live and be prosperous a 
town required a certain minimum population and must be able to main- 
tain schools, hospitals and other social institutions. 

It was in the common interest to use mobility in such a way as 
to arrive at the best economic result for society as a whole, giving 
due consideration to the human aspects of the problem. Mobility of 
manpowei’ was not an interest peculiar to employers, but was one way 
of optimising the use of a country's resources. 

An important part of the problem, as Dr. Schlotfeldt had indi- 
cated, was that policy should be based on considerations that would 
make individual firms economically sound. It was a mistake to start 
firms based on subsidies and with a most uncertain economic future. 

Mr. Jeanne did not think it possible to solve the relevant pro- 
blems within the framework of "free enterprise", which was a concept 
reminiscent of the time of liberal capitalism. Decisions regarding 
matters like the location of towns should be taken as a result of 
the joint enterprise of employers, the state and the trade unions. 
Mobility was a means and not an end in itself and, wherever possi- 
ble, jobs should be taken to the men who needed them. 

Dr. Schlotfeldt replied that it was impossible to establish gene- 
ral rules. It was only certain classes of industry that were capable 
of being taken to the workers. Even here, certain restraints ope- 
rated: it was not possible to establish textile industries in a la- 

bour surplus area if there were already textile industries there. It 
was better, then, to locate a new factory where the market was most 
favourable. Though, in the long run, it might be better to move in- 
dustry to the workers, there were great difficulties in doing so and 
the arguments for and against each line of action should be careful- 
ly considered. 



OCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY 



A man's occupation defines the sort of work he does, in contra- 
distinction to where he does it. Thus a man may go from one employ- 
er, one industry and one place to another without changing his occu- 
pation or he may change his occupation while remaining with the same 
employer. For example, a porter may be employed by a government de- 
partment, factory, shop or railway station j he may be geographically 
or industrially mobile but occupationally immobile . Or he may be 



> 
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promoted to become a storeman, booking-clerk or machinist, an occupa- 
tional shift that may or may not involve a change of employer, in- 
dustry or locality. 

Some occupations are wedded to particular industries and some 
i ndu stries to particular localities; other occupations are required 
by many or all industries. The employment of fishermen is more or 
less confined to the fishing industry and the major part of their 
activity to the sea; on the other hand, book-keepers are employed 
in every industry and in all but the very smallest establishments. 

The production of man's worldly goods is subject to continuous 
change: new products are being added to the list, old products fal- 

ling out of use; whole industries advancing or decli nin g and, if 
they are regionally concentrated, changing the fortunes of towns or 
provinces; new techniques are calling forth new skills and dispensing 
with old ones. 

Maximum social disruption results from the decline of regionally- 
concentrated industries, for this requires a double -adaptation: an ex- 
odus from the region combined, in many cases, with a need to acquire 
new skills. Declines in shipbuilding, textile manufacture and coal 
m-in-i ng- have involved severe problems because of the coincidence of 
these features(l). An additional dimension is involved in the reduc- 
tion of the agricultural labour force that seems to have become a 
permanent feature of industrially-advanced countries: a change from 

rural to urban life is added to all the others. 

Mr. Claude Vimont(2) presented to the seminar a report on "Occu- 
pational Mobility of Manpower". This is reproduced as Appendix 2 to 
the present volume. He points out that changes in the pattern of 
employment are due not only to actual switches from one sector or 
one occupation to another but also to the arrival of a new generation 
on the labour market. We saw earlier that the young worker is more 
mobile geographically than the old and inferred that this was connect- 
ed with the fact that it is in the earlier part of their career that 
people got married and set up their own homes. Similarly, it is at 
the outset of their career that people are most adaptable to the oc- 
cupational demands of industry, being •unencumbered with obsolete skills. 
But even here, as Cairnes stressed nearly a hundred years ago(5)» 
there are formidable obstacles to occupational mobility, with the 
range of choice of the children severely limited by their parent's 
occupational class. Occupational mobility and social stratification 
have been the major pre-occupation of sociology for many years. 



(1) Two of the case studies that follow are concerned with the tex- 
tile industry, while the European Iron and Steel Community has been 
much engaged by this problem. 

(2) Deputy Director, National Institute of Demographic Studies, Paris. 

(3) "Some Leading Principles of Political Economy." 
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With the increasing need for skilled manpower, serious. attention is 
being given to the disabilities of the children of manu al workers in 
the educational system(l). 

Table 6 of Appendix 2 shows that in the United States in 1961 
about a third of job-changers left their jobs in order to improve 
their status. The percentage is highest for sales workers, in the 
case of males more than half of these who left their jobs having 
done so to raise their status. In the case of craftsmen, foremen and 
kindred workers, only 28.3 per cent of those who left did so to im- 
prove their status — understandable in the case of those who had in- 
vested so much effort in learning their trade. It is disquieting to 
note that only 24 per cent of labourers (excluding farm and mine) 
left for improved status, but on the other hand the percentage of 
job changes was very high for this group: 699*000 made 1,521,000 

job changes, of which 365,000 were for improved status. This indi- 
cates improvements in status for nearly 9 P©r cent of the 4,275*000 
male labourers. 

Of course, the concepts employed are very vague: a search for 

improved status might be the motive for a job— change* but might 
not be achieved or sustained, while others might suffer a reduction 
of status when changing jobs. Also, the advances are generally very 
restricted in scope: from labourer to semi-skilled operative or 

filing-clerk to book-keeper. The professional occupations are noto- 
riously difficult to enter unless the necessary educational qualifi- 
cations have been obtained early in life, and someone has remarked 
that it is easier for a labourer to become managing-director than for 
him to gain promotion to the status of craftsman. 

Tables 9, 10 and 11 of Appendix 2 convey information of a dif- 
ferent nature, showing how industrial and occupational distribution 
have changed over a considerable period or (Table II) how it ia an- 
ticipated that it will have changed in Prance by 1970, in compariaon 
with I960. 

In Great Britain, the number of higher professional workers 
(lawyers, professional engineers, scientists, doctors, « etc.) may still 
seem insignificant in 1951: under 2 per cent of the occupied popu- 

lation, but it had almost doubled as a proportion of the occupied 
population and had more than doubled in absolute size since 1911 .The 
lower categories of professional workers, (teachers, nurses, draughts- 
men, physiotherapists, etc.) also doubled in absolute numbers during 
this period and numbered over a million in 1951 ° u t of a total work- 
ing force of 22# million. But the greatest increase was in the num- 
ber of clerical workers - from under 900,000 in 1911 to nearly 2# mil- 
lion in 1951. These increases were at the expense of manual workers, 
who declined from 79 per cent of the work force in 1911 to 70 per 
cent in 1951* 



Two official reports emphasizingthis were published in the United 
Kingdom in 1962: "Higher Education" , Report of the_Cpmmittee^ appointed by 



( 1 ) 



A.XI1KU.U.U1 111 * UXQUOX 7 — — X* Iftfl C2 

the Prime Minister cunder the chairmanship of Lord Robbins, iyoi-o3, 
London, H.M.S.O. 1963. "Half our Future", Report of the Central Advisory 
Council for Education (England), (The Newsom Report), London, H.M.S.O. 
1963. 
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A vary similar degree of change took place in the United States 
White-collar workers (this includes sales workers in American termino- 
logy) increased from 21.3 per cent of the economically active civi- 
lian population in 1910 to 42.3 Per cent in I960. But here, blue- 
collar workers also increased in proportion, though by a negligible 
amount (from 38.2 to 39.6 per cent) and it was farm workers whose 
numbers and proportion were drastically reduced - from 30.9 per cent 

in 1910 to 6.3 per cent in 1960(1). 

For Prance, the census reports for 1954 and 1962 show the fol- 
lowing changes in distribution(2) . 



Percentage distribution of ac tive employed 

Primary sector * 

Secondary sector 

tertiary sector 



population : 

1954 1962 

27.4 20.5 

36.3 38.6 

36.3 40.9 

100 100 



In this period, nearly 1,300,000 workers left agriculture, while 
457,000 entered the secondary sector and nearly 850,000 the tertiary 
sector. 

There were, besides, considerable changes in the secondary sec- 
tor itself: textiles lost over 100,000 workers, while chemicals gain- 

ed 50,000 and the electrical and mechanical engineering industries 
gained 325,000. 

By 1970, it is estimated that professional, technical and kin- 
dred occupations will embrace over 13 per cent of the labour force 
and clerical and kindred occupations 16 per cent (compared with I960 
percentages in the United States of 11.4 and 15 respectively) (3) . 

Mr. Vimont notes that the unskilled are the most difficult work- 
ers for whom to find jobs and that a rising level of education is an 
essential concommitant to rapid industrial expansion. A worker can be 
easily adapted to different work if he has some knowledge of mathema- 
tics and is able to egress himself satisfactorily both orally and in 
writing. If this mi mum level is not attained, a worker awaiting re- 
adaptation cannot follow a vocational training course unless he is first 
given a course of general education. It is very often at this point 
that psychological difficulties arise which become an obstacle to mo- 
bility. 

(1) See "Manpower Report of the President", transmitted to Congress 
March 1963, Table G-5» page 201. 

(2) Appendix 2, page (147). 

(3) Appendix 2, Table 11. 
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Employment forecast* may be an aid In the adjustment of the edu- 
catlonal curriculum to changing occupational needs. In France, employ- 
ment forecasts have been made since 1952 as each of the Modernisation 
and Equipment Plans have been prepared. In the United States, employ- 
ment forecast e for 1970 have been published In the President's Man- 
power Report to Congress. 

Mr. Vimont recommends the development of this worki 

1. Pull statistics of the present employment situation and Its 
trends In past years must be collected. 

2. Trade associations and employers must co-operate In preparing 
employment forecasts. These can only be compiled If firms 
knowing what technical changes are likely to arise In their 
plant supply Information on the effects of such Innovations on 
employment. 

5, All the data .plied by Industry must be seen against the ge- 
neral background of prospective developments In the country' s 
economy and Its different branches In order to get a com- 
plete picture of employment prospects. Assumptions as to pro- 
duction prospects must be made at national level to enable an 
overall survey of consumer demand to be carried out. The act 
of merely taking stock of prospects in Individual industries 
will not produce an accurate picture of demand trends, as 
each firm is always hoping to secure a bigger part of the mar- 
ket. 

Specific developments to facilitate mobility should include the 
further development of employment services, which should not only find 
jobs for the unemployed, but channel workers into more effective un- 
employment (1). This is being recognised, too, in the establishment 
of supplementary vocational training centres, examples of which may be 
seen in France, the United States and the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Vimont concludes* 

The following appear to be the main points for study* 

1. Statistics of manpower mobility must be compiled in countries 
which have none. Documentation of this kind is relatively 
scarce at the moment. 

2. Research on the factors affecting mobility is essential to de- 
termine, for example, the Influence of wage rates and the 
psychological aspects of mobility. 

3 . Further research should be put in hand to assess the value 
of aids to mobility. Is the transfer of pension rights effec- 
tive? What is the value of the private vocational training 
schemes organised by firms to fit skilled workers overtaken by 
tec hni cal change for a new job? 

(1) This idea is developed in Appendix 2, pages (14?) to (!??)• 
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4. Finally, a Bound mobility policy can be developed only if de- 
tailed employment forecasts are compiled beforehand. 

These are the main directions in which research on mobility should 
proceed. 



Discussion 



The Chairman, Mr. Pietro Merli-Brandini(l) , asked whether the 
quantitative forecasts made in the French plans had been achieved and 
what the effect of collective bargaining had been on mobility. In 
Italy, there was provision for a retiring indemnity, payable when a 

worker was dismissed and varying with his seniority. This gave him 

time to re-adjust and find other employment. Another provision pre- 
sent in Italy was for a set procedure that must be followed in collec- 
tive dismissal (that is, of more than one worker). 

Mr. Pierre Jeanne(2) said that skill qualifications had changed 
during the past twenty or thirty years, an increasing number of 

people now having a narrow skill instead of a general one. At the 

same time, as Mr. Vimont had stressed, they might now have to perform 
two or three occupational re -adjustments in their working life. 

Mr. Lester S. Zerfoss(5) emphasized the need to have more voca- 
tional guidance and to keep young people in school longer to increase 
their vocational skills. In the United States, the experience of re- 
training adults had been disappointing. The advance of automation was 
producing Jobs of higher and higher skill and thus pushing against 
the curve of human ability. This was increasing the number of young 
people who were both unemployed and unemployable. In the United 
States textile industry, it was known that if the plans for automation 
were to be implemented in the next five years, they would throw out 
of employment between 55 per cent and 55 per cent of textile workers. 
The best retraining techniques available in the United States would not 
make these people employable again in the new installations. The psy- 
chological problem was how to get people' with an intelligence quo- 
tient of 80 or less to learn and to want to learn: the teaching skills 
were not available. The more the unemployed were trained and retrain- 
ed, the more this hard core would be precipitated out. 

Mr. Jean Mitsos(4) asked for information about measures taken in 



(1) Head of Research Department, Italian Confederation of Workers' 
Unions. 

(2) Secretary, Metalworkers' Federation, Paris. 

(5) Director of Management Services, American Ehka Corporation. 

(4) Greek Industrial Federation. 
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France to ensure the occupational mobility and promotion of workers 
without change of employer, or to allow a worker to go to a univer- 
sity. 

Mr. R. Clark(l) suggested that the United Kingdom was behind many 
other countries in occupational mobility; indeed, he encouraged other 
delegates to the view that in their countries they were already half 
way to solving the problem. But in the United Kingdom, with its long 
history of industrialisation, trade unions had been formed in the 
early days on an occupational base. In the engineering industry, for 
instance, there were forty different unions catering for forty dif- 
ferent occupations and all jealously guarding those occupations. It 
was easy to move from one industry to another, while remaining in the 
same occupation, but difficult to move between occupations, even in 
the same industry. In Sweden, with industrial unions, these difficul- 
ties were not encountered. While occupational mobility was desirable, 
indeed inevitable, it had not yet been accepted by British trade unions. 

The Industrial Training Bill, then before Parliament, represent- 
ed a big advance. Five years before, a committee had been i?et up 
by employers and trade unionists to discuss training in industry. But 
it had now been realised that, without government participation, the 
problem could not be solved. The Bill provided for boards to be set 
up for various industries that would be able to enforce certain stan- 
dards. 

Mr. Solomon Barkin remarked that two contradictory views were 
frequently encountered. One was that industry was becoming more so- 
phisticated, with rising requirements from its workers, who thus re- 
quired more education (though education was not always distinguished 
from training). Another view was that the need for skill was great- 
ly exaggerated end that it required little effort or time to learn- 
jobs in modern industry. To decide the issue it was important to de- 
termine the nature of the modern jobs did it require more training 
and education or less, or were these words possibly inadequate to des- 
cribe the sort of preparation that was required? 

Mr. Gunner Lindstrom(2) described the Swedish programme for train- 
ing adults whose aim (now more or less achieved) was to retrain 1 
per cent of the labour force every year. There were currently about 
800 courses in progress, financed mainly from the budget and arranged 
by the public authorities. These were often done in close co-opera- 
tion with firms and, especially in periods of recession, sometimes 
took place within the firm, with teachers drawn from the firm itself. 
Workers received an allowance of about 400 French francs a month dur- 
ing retraining, with special allowances if there were housing 



(1) British Trades Union Congress. 

(2) Swedish Employers' Confederation. 
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difficulties. He h«a no .Out Ion to the American problem, tut etr.ss.4 
tint a good general education was of great importance when It cam. 

retraining^ deacrlbod how seasonal unemployment led to 

increased mobility in Austria. Every year, workers were drawn to occu- 
pations in hotels and restaurants, then, at the end of the season, 
took other dobs and might never return to the seasonal d - 
The Chairman commented that in Italy an attemp was 
this problem by training workers in seasonal occupations to e 
d cbs, but within the same industry. In Oft tourist industry, tb* 
might then alternate between summer resorts and winter resort , 
quire and continue to exercise the appropriate skills. 

Mr. Aag. Tarp(2) said Chat banish Oral, unions had “ 
milar structure to those in Britain, but with the advent of full 
ployment, the unions had come to tolerate a much higher iegree of 
cupational mobility and to admit a much larger number as members. ** 
act for training, especially of unskilled workers, had been in ope™ 
tion for two years, with the planning largely in the h “ arlBen 
trade unions and employers' associations. A wage pro e . 

for when semi-skilled workers were trained to take over some 

tasks of skilled workers, the unions claimed that skilled rate, should 
bs paid, While employers resisted this because the range of ^ 
concerned was not so great. Another problem was that in most countries 
the labour demand was increasing not for, but for salaried • 

Mr. Roger MertensCJ) said that in Belgium, the H. tlonal ■«**»* 
ment Office subsidised firms that did their own training. There was 
^ procedure for accelerated training, whereby workers were prepared who 
w^id go into a sector where there was a labour shortage. Training is 
generally done by the companies themselves and most of the hiring 

workers is done independently, usually through the Lenity in Oer- 
Mr. Heinrich Schlick(A) stated that occupational mobility in Oe 

many was hampered because of a deficiency in general 

it had been decided to add a ninth year of compulsory 0 choollng. ln 
addition experience had shown that mobility was impossible without 
"liX in the crafts of industry. One of the 
of psychological preparation was to overcome the fear of 
concerned that they might not make good in the new job. 

Mr. Vimont replied that the forecasts in the third Franc p 
were not all achieved in terms of employment because productivity ha 
risen much faster than had been anticipated and therefore employment 



(1) Austrian Federation of Chambers of Labour. 

(2) Confederation of Danish Employers. 

( 3 ) General Federation of Labour. _ 

(A) Chemical end Allied Industries Employers' Associations, Baden- 

WQrttemberg. 
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predictions had been too high. Labour promotion courses in Prance 
were organised by the Ministry of National Education. Access of young 
people without a high school certificate to higher training had been 
facilitated and they were able to work their way into the scientific 
schools, though much opposition had been engendered when one such stu- 
dent entered the Ecole Polytechnique.. « 

The problem of mobility and reconversion was all the easier when 

there was a high rate of economic expansion, but with relative stag- 
nation, mobility was much reduced. There were few offers of employ- 
ment at the very moment when declining industries were laying off most 
workers. In such a situation, the best possible training bodies were 

powerless. 

Mr. Barkin had posed the conflicting views of the need for more 
training or the disappearance of skill. In fact, the maintenance of 
automated machines called for considerable skill. It was not possi- 
ble for firms to train people to this level, a level higher than that 
of skilled craftsmen, for mathematical training was called for of a 
sort that could be given only in school. Mr. Vimont reported that he 
was beginning a pilot study into the content of certain jobs that could 
be considered as typical, after which he hoped to be able to show the 

level of skill that was required. 

The worker of the future would need to get as broad a training 
as possible at school in order to be able to absorb the additional 
tr aining that would be given at work. Those who dealt with the pro- 
blem of vocational training knew that it was possible to give addi- 
tional tr ai n ing only to people who had already had a basic training, 
in Prance, f« those people who came from North Africa and from the 
agricultural sector, it had been necessary to establish pre-training 
centres to give additional schooling, especially in arithmetic and ele- 
mentary mathematics. For the next twenty or thirty years, the most 
important problem for Europe would be national education. 



(USE STUDIES 



-national Mobility of- Manpow er in the French Textile Indua tg 



r»or\ hv j . Nousb&um(l) 



Between 1954 and 1962, when the production of the French Textile 
Industry increased by nearly 25 per cent, the number of wage-earners 
employed fell by over 17 per cent. 

(1) Secretary-General, Textile Industries Association, Paris. 
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Wage-Earners 



in thousands 





Men 


Women 


Total 


1954 


270 


350 


620 


1962 


250 


283 


513 


-14.9% 


-19.1% 


-17.3% 



This decline in employment was accompanied by a change in occupa- 
tional structures: 





Engineers 

Mana- 

gerial 

staff 


Foremen 

and 

Over- 

seers 


Techni- 

cians 


Office 

Staff 


Workers 


31st December 1953* • 


2.4% 


3.9% 


0.9% 


7.3% 


86.5% 


31st December 1959.. 


2.8% 


3.9% 


1.6% 


7.3% 


84.5% 


1965 estimate 


3.2% 


3.9% 


2.0% 


7*3% 


83.6% 



Oddly enough, the textile industry has not been faced with a sim- 
ple problem of redundancy, for concurrent with the reduction in its la- 
bour force (especially during the general manpower shortage of the last 
few years) , it has found great difficulty in recruiting all the man- 
power it needs. Thus it wishes not only to re-absorb surplus labour 
but also to attract new recruits and to promote those already employed. 
The industry thus has a two-fold interest in promoting mobility of man- 
power. 

Advance measures 

The succession of national plans has made it possible to make over- 
all estimates of economic activity and, in the textile industry, this 
has been done for each branch. It was thus possible to impress on each 
firm the need to adopt an advance employment policy that would take 
account at one and the same time of the general trend in the industry, 
the firm's own position and its regional setting. Precautionary mea- 
sures could then be taken to mitigate hardship resulting from staff re- 
ductions and corrective measures to facilitate the redeployment of 
those who were obliged to leave the textile industry. 

But though an overall forecast may be a general guide to an indus- 
try, it is at the level of the firm in a regional context that prac- 
tical difficulties arise and must be solved. 

Thus, it is at firm level that advance planning assumes its impor- 
tance and that future needs must be correctly appreciated in order to 
work out the methods for adapting manpower to these needs. This adap- 
tation has to be based on an intimate knowledge of normal personnel 
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turnover. Except in rare cases , however, firms have not had enough 
experience of this factor, which is not surprising when it is remem- 
bered that employment had never been of any particular difficulty as 
textile firms were often located in areas that were not very indus- 
trialised, where relatively unskilled (especially female) labour was 
in plentiful supply. 

To remedy this situation, the Union of Textile Industries prepared 
a survey on manpower movements and structure. This survey is conduct- 
ed in the form of questionnaires sent to firms every year and collated 
at regional and national level. This provides firms with the elements 
needed to appreciate their own exact manpower position, while the re- 
gional nrifl national organisations are in a position to judge the gene- 
ral trend and to draw valuable information from this in order to de- 
termine what guidance should be given to the industry as a whole. 

* The great value for firms of a survey of this kind lies in the 
precise information it can supply on the natural ebb and flow of man- 
power, mwTHn g it possible, especially when numbers employed are being 
reduced, to arrange things in such a way that dismissals are reduced 
to a minimum and, as far as possible, staggered. 

Vocational training 

One of the conclusions of the detailed study of employment fore- 
casts has been to illustrate the changes likely to occur in tb3 occu- 
pational structure of manpower and the importance of having better 
training facilities at all levels. The French textiles industry has 
given particular attention to the question of apprenticeship of young- 
er people and this has helped to increase the mobility of manpower. 

This step constitutes one of the pj?ecautionary measures taken to 
improve staff mobility both at industry and at firm level and is quite 
independent of the corrective measures taken to facilitate the re- 
employment or re-adaptation of adult workers, which was also necessary. 

In view of the structure of textile manpower, on the one hand, 
consisting as it does of a sizeable percentage of skilled workers, and 
the effects of technical change on the need for more qualified person- 
nel, on the other hand, firms and their trade associations have done 
everything to develop the methodical training of all their young re- 
cruits. Apprenticeship in the strict sense applies only to skilled 
trades justifying long-term training; the textiles industry has con- 
sidered it necessary to organise courses for uns k illed workers in or- 
der to develop their judgement, knowledge of the trade and skill. This 
training inc ludes vocational instruction followed by further general 
training and an examination awarding a ''Certificate of Skill" experimen- 
tally recognised by the authorities. This training is not left entire- 
ly to the firm's initiative; specimen syllabuses have been worked out 
by representatives of the industry, employers and workers. The tr ainin g 
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on a 



generally lasts for one year in centres which are usually run 
joint basis. In some regions, it has even been arranged by Joint agree- 
ment that no young person of either sex can be signed on unless he or 
she has received such training. 

This training is also designed in such a way as to enable the more 
talented recruits to be promoted later but it also serves the purpose 
of enabling less gifted young people leaving school to train directly 
for a skilled trade and to advance to a higher grade later. 

The tr aining of skilled workers, who axe increasing in proportion 
owing to continued advances in the equipment used, has been consider- 
ably improved by the framing of programmes of study and examinations 
common to the entire textiles industry, whereas not so long ago many 
certificates existed which had identical names but which corresponded 
to very different levels of actual skill and had often been granted 
with one particular purpose in view. This move towards standardizing 
trade certificates gives their holders a better standing in the event 
of their having to change Jobs, especially as textile instruction has 
become somewhat polyvalent due to the new openings now afforded by the 
mechanical engineering or chemicals industries. 

Corrective Measures 

In spite of all precautions, structural changes sometimes neces- 
sitate dismissals. In anticipation of this, a number of steps have been 
taken, particularly through the Collective Agreement for the Textile 
Industry. The Agreement stipulates that as soon as the management of 
a firm foresees a serious decline in activity that might necessitate the 
dismissal of workers, it must inform the works representatives and con- 
sult them on the action to be taken. The local employers' association 
must then take steps to place the workers concerned in other firms. 

Before proceeding to mass dismissals, firms will consult with trade 
unions and the authorities at regional level, consider possibilities 
of redeployment and give the longest notice compatible with the effi- 
cient operation of the firm. Legal periods of notice have often been 
extended and the interval between dismissal and redeployment minimised 
or eliminated. 

Severance allowances, though general for salaried staff, are not 
granted in all cases of dismissal of wage-earners but only in circum- 
stances connected with the changing structure or activity of the firm. 
There are two kinds of allowances: one applying to dismissals due to 

improvements in productivity, the other to all dismissals due to the 
decline of a firm' s business. 

The Agreement lays down that higher productivity should not in 
principle be allowed to result in dismissals. Employers have therefore 
undertaken to do all they can to find new Jobs within the firm for 
workers made redundant by modernisation or re-organisation, retraining 
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them, if necessary, to perform new dots. If this fails, dismissed work- 
ers receive a special allowance equal to three months skilled pay, while 
the employers' associations do their best to find them jobs in neigh- 
bouring firms. 

These provisions have resulted in numerous discussions and joint 
meetings between employers and workers and have contributed to the 
realisation by management that manpower requirements should be planned 
in advance. 

The agreement has been recently supplemented by the introduction 
of an allowances payable to workers dismissed because of a slack period. 
The allowance has a two-fold purpose: it is first a charge on the 

firm that c anno t offer suitable alternative work and is therefore an 
incentive for it to keep on its workers until a new job has been found* 
it is compensation for the wage-earner and remains payable even when 
the workers receive unemployment pay. 

In addition to unemployment pay from the State scheme, there is 
an insurance scheme operated jointly by the employers' associations 
and unions. This lessens the fear of social unrest resulting from dis- 
missals and thus encourages firms to make the necessary addustments. 
Likewise, the pension scheme that was introduced by the industry in 
1953 to supplement the State scheme has encouraged firms to reduce con- 
siderably the number of employees over 65 years old. 

Part-time working has been reduced by the same principle. Where 
firms might previously have preferred to reduce hours instead of dis- 
missing workers, the collective agreement now requires part-time unem- 
ployment to be compensated by the actual firm involved. 

The provision of new .lobs 

The general corrective measures described above, the purpose of 
which is mainly to facilitate the re-absorption of textile workers by 
giving them the maximum guarantee, have been accompanied by various 
specific measures designed to provide new jobs. 

The growth of the French economy and the manpower requirements 
of fast-developing activities have undoubtedly created a state of af- 
fairs which is very favourable for the redeployment of textile workers. 
It was necessary, however, for the textiles industry to take direct 
action to find or creat new jobs, especially in regions where indus- 
trial development came up against difficulties. 

All branches of the textiles industry have contributed, but the 
cotton industry' s action is regarded as particularly typical as it was 
faced with a more serious difficulty in that: 

- personnel reductions were greater than the average for the tex- 
tiles industry as a whole (see the figures cited earlier); 

- cotton firms are often located - particularly in the East of 
France — in rural areas where they represent the only indus- 
trial activity and where it is difficult to set up new firms. 
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The Employers' Association of the French Cotton Industry hat form- 
ed a special department to organise the winding up or, if possible, the 
conversion of firms which have been obliged to close down as a result 
of mergers, concentration or, more usually, structural changes. 

Redeployment has been the principal aim of this department, which 
is in a position to foresee a firm's closing down well in advance and 
try to find new Jobs for wage-earners affected, either on the spot by 
conversion of the firm or in the same locality in the industry it- 
self, or in neighbouring factories of another kind, or by a combination 
of these various possibilities. 

Although in some cases the isolation of a firm or the local em- 
ployment situation gave rise to difficulties when the decision to stop 
work was taken, these were overcome satisfactorily by resorting to a 
comparatively quick conversion, effected by selling the buildings to 
some other industry that was able to provide enough dobs to absorb most 

of the manpower available for redeployment. 

Conversion and redeployment of this kind have been facilitated by 
the measures taken by the public authorities, particularly through tne 
"Economic and Social Development Fund” , which helps firms to finance 
new plant, on the one hand, and gives them technical and financial 
support for the re-adaptation of munpower, on the other. 

It is impossible to consider the various forms of conversion in 
detail as each case has its own special aspects. With regard to man 
power, however, it has been observed how relatively easily textile 

workers re-adapted to their new jobs. 

Such re-adaptation, often accompanied by some promotion, usually 
took place on the production side. Retraining was provided by in- 
structors chosen from among the firm' s technicians or executives who 
first attended an instructor' s course either at a Centre run by the Min- 
istry of labour or at a Trade Centre. 



Examples 

Mr. Nousbaum gave a number of examples to illustrate the applica 
tion of the provisions. At Roubaix-Tourcoing there has been a continu- 
ous increase in the proportion of workers with special skills and a 

reduction of those in the lower categories. 

The higher proportion of skilled workers, technicians and super- 
visory staff reflects the vertical mobility of manpower facilitated by 
the training and re-adaptation schemes introduced by industrial con- 
cerns and trade associations. 

The Centres responsible for the apprenticeship of young people 
have supplemented their own activity by the re-adaptation of adults, 
which has affected several thousand people. In most cases, the latter 
had to be taught how to use new equipment, as was the case, for ex- 
ample, in combed wool-spinning when continuous spinning machines re- 
placed the spinning jenny. Job changes took place mostly within the 

same firm. 
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Adult training has also been introduced in the form of special 
training for unskilled workers considered fit to become specialised 
maintenance workers. 

Worker promotion courses were also arranged for those who were 
considered capable of becoming supervisors after selective training. 

This effort as a whole resulted in a considerable increase in the 
percentsge of technicians and supervisory staff holding a trade cer- 
tificate or who had received supplementary vocational training. Where- 
as the numbers of technicians and supervisory staff increased: 
by j£l per cent between 1957 and 1961* 
the numbers of these same categories holding a certificate or who had 
received supplementary vocational training increased 
by P er cent during the same period. 

Another case concerned "Company X", a concern owning several mills, 
to which the following particulars apply: 



KTiimhfirs employed 

1955 16,000 

1963 11,600 

i.e. a drop of 27.5 per cent (4,400), including: about 1,000 due to 

the closure or conversion of mills, about 3*400 due to gradual moderni- 
sation. 

Effects of gradual modernisation 

The reductions due to the effect of gradual modernisation did not 
raise any serious difficulty because of the natural mobility of this 
manpower: 

_ Voluntary departures during the year accounted on average for 
10 per cent of the personnel. Each year, they totalled about 
1,300, i.e. about 10,000 departures in 8 years; 

— Departures through retirement or death accounted for 1*5 to 2 
per cent per annum, i.e. 1,500 to 2,000 departures in 8 years. 

It was therefore possible to re-absorb 3*400 workers in eight years 
without appreciably reducing the normal rate of recruitment. 
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Closure of mills 

Five mills have closed down: 



Weaving mill at P 95 workers 

Weaving mill at T 214 " 

Spinning mills at TR 180 " 

Weaving mill at H 170 " 

Weaving mill at R 1^0 " 

"?99 



These closures were carried out without much difficulty or hard- 
ship as they were announced sufficiently well ahead (at least three 
months) . 

Of course, redeployment difficulties varied according to local pos- 
siblities. In localities with some shortage of manpower (TR and H), re- 
deployment presented no difficulty. These cases must he assimilated 
with that of P, where new jobs were easily found on the spot or in 
ths neighbourhood, generally in other establishments belonging to the 
Group. 

Redeployment proved to be more difficult at R as this locality did 
not give scope for the same possibilities as at TR or H. The mills 
were turned over to a firm exercising a different trade. 

It is interesting to note that in actual fact these workers made 
only little use of the possibility offered by this new venture as 80 
workers found (jobs in textile firms in the neighbourhood and 35 are 
still working in a mill belonging to the Group which is about 25 km 
away where they are taken by a works shuttle service. 

Finally, when necessary, supplementary pensions were provided for 
staff over 60 years old who had to be laid off. 

Conversion of mills 



(a) At R 

The Group ran a spinning mill and a cotton weaving mill in this 
locality. The spinning mill employed 150 workers but was gradually 
closed down and replaced by a nylon-weaving mill. 

The spinning-weaving ensemble employed 380 workers before conver- 
sion and now employs 328. 

No dismissals were made. Those over 65 were retired and 12 work- 
ers between 60 and 65 years old were retired prematurely; until their 
65th birthday, they received a provisional pension in addition to that 
of the Social Security. This early retirement was never made compul- 
sory; only those workers left who agreed to accept it. 

Recruitment was slightly slowed down for a few months. 

Although the great difficulty was to teach another trade to old- 
er workers who had always been spinners, the average age at this spin- 
ning mill was fairly high as two-thirds were over 40. 
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A training scheme was therefore prepared and three experienced 
instruotrsisss were ohosen to handle this group. In all, reclassifi- 
cation took 18 months, during which time there was a considerable 
rise in overheads but it was possible to redeploy the workers on good 
terms. 



(b) 

In this locality, the Group had a spinning mill and a weaving 
mill both of which were out of date* 

The spinning mill, which employed 160, was closed down and re- 
placed by a ready-made clothing workshop} the weaving mill was entire- 
ly transformed. 

This combination employed 510 people before conversion but now 
employs 24-2. 

JLn engineering workshop will shortly be added able to employ some 
60 men, so that the balance between male and female jobs available will 
be achieved. 

Here again, there were no dismissals and use was made of the vo- 
luntary premature retirement scheme already mentioned. 

125 workers were redeployed to one of the Group's mills 6 km 
away by organising a shuttle servioe. The difficulties encountered were 
the same as those mentioned for R and were overcome in the same way. 

To sum up, closing down and conversions can be said to have af- 
fected only 1,000 out of a total of 4,4-39 workers} and the closing 
down and conversions were carried out without any serious trouble in 
view of the time allowed for doing so and the possibilities of inter- 
departmental change offered by a large industrial Group. 

All the rest is due to the gradual and constant improvement in 
modernisation and productivity. 

This raised no special difficulty. It may even be claimed that 
recruitment never stopped. Some localities even had serious difficul- 
ty in finding manpower. 

This means, therefore, that there is a fairly large manpower move- 
ment due to young people's attraction to certain trades or government 
departments (Customs and constabulary). 



Discussion 

Mr. Gunnar Lindstrom(l) asked why there were two forms of separa- 
tion allowance - one for dismissals relating to reductions in output 
and the other for dismissals relating to increases in productivity - 
and how it was possible to distinguish between the two? 



(1) Swedish Employers' 



Confederation 



Mr. Thomas B* Ward(l) aslcad how the tripartite hoards were set up j 

when certain moves were impending? j 

Mr. Baric in asked Mr. Nousbaum to expand on the conduct and ope- |j 

ration of the department in the employers' association that facili- 
tates the conversion of closed plants to new servioos and activities. j 

Mr. Nousbaum replied that the two sorts of separation allowance 
had developed for historical reasons. When the collective contract had 
been signed for the first time in 1951* the Prench textile industry 
had been in a phase of adaptation and modernisation that made it sen- 
sitive to problems of improved productivity and changing working me- 
thods. These problems had given rise to delicate negotiations from 
which had emerged guarantees that accompanied the introduction of me- 
thods involving higher productivity. Experience showed that there were 
many instances where the two cases could not easily be distinguished, 
so the system had been modified. The distinction was retained partly j 

because it was difficult to do away with something that exists and 
partly because when a discussion of new equipment or working methods 
was introduced at company level, it was necessary to have a mechanism 
to allow procedure to be different from the simple adaptation of man- 
power to changing economic conditions# 

Discussions were initiated at company level. The company, with- 
in the framework of consultation, must state how it is going to evolve 
in the coming months and the problems that are likely to arise. The j 

problems, when they arise, are taken up at the level of employers' and i 

workers' organisations. These may concern, for example, relocation or f 

retraining. Then contact is made with representatives of government! j 

all dismissals must be authorised by the government, for purposes of | 

observing manpower movements. Government help was needed, too, for j 

making relocation easier# j 

There was no general formula for the conversion of plants to new j 

services and activities. In many cases, the company that intended to 
close down would do its own searching. The French Cotton Industry 
had set up a special service which was at the disposal of companies 
and which would advise on the best procedure - for example, conver- 
sion or simple sale of the establishment - and also advise on finance. 

Redeployment of workers discharged from 
The Norrkftping Temtile Industrie s (Sweden) 

reported by Georg Lindgren(2) 

Between 1950 and I960, a total of twenty-seven textile factories 
were closed down in Norrkoping - twenty in the wool sector and four 

(1) C anadian Labour Congress* 

(2) Swedish Textile Workers Union. 
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in the hosiery sector, two silk-weaving mills, and one manufacturing 
department for the impregnation of oil-skin clothes. About 1,300 
workers were affected by these shut-downs and of these, about 1,100 
were in the wool sector. 

While no separate information is available concerning the reset- 
tlement of those dismissed, reports by the local section of the Tex- 
tile Workers’ Union give particulars of the transfer of members to 
other unions. Of about 1,700 members who transferred to other unions 
(and thereby other industries) in the 1950' s, 75 P© r cent shifted to 
manufacturing industries other than textiles, 15 P er cent to trade, 
transport, storage or communications, and about 5 P© r cent each to 
construction work and to government service. More than one-third were 
employed by the metal industry. 

To facilitate resettlement, the labour market authorities made 
substantial extensions to retraining in the 1950s. Much of these acti- 
vities now take place in Nor'rkbping, where the premises vacated by 
the biggest of the textile factories mentioned above are now used for 
this purpose. There are at present some thirty-five courses with about 
350 trainees, in charge of forty instructors. As a rule, training 
covers one year, but for some (jobs is even longer. 

Details are available for the new employment obtained by the em- 
ployees affected by the closing of two factories, both in the woollen 
sector. Total staff amounted to 550 , about a third of the number of 
members lost by the NorrkBping section of the Textile Workers' Union 
between 1950 axi d I960, and rather less than half the number of work- 
ers in the twenty-seven factories that closed down. 

Of the 550, about a hundred left prior to the final closing of 
the pl ant s. Seventy workers were able to find other employment during 
the period of notice that must be given in terms of the agreement for 
the industry. About 160 obtained work in other textile factories, 
while about the same number went to factory work in other industries. 
It may seem strange that so high a number were able to remain in tex- 
tiles. This was due to the fact that not all textile factories in 
Nortk'oplng found themselves in difficulties at the same time or to 
the same extent. Indeed, some factories have been short of skilled 
workers at the very time that other factories were closing down. The 
expanding factories have often been keener to employ quite elderly 
workers who were skilled in the trade than young workers with no ex- 
perience at all. 

Union attitudes 

The contraction of the Swedish textile industry in the 1950s may 
be considered chiefly as a necessary liquidation of enterprises yield- 
ing inadequate profits, a process that has resulted in better possibi- 
lities for those who are left. On the whole, the competitive posi- 
tion of the industry has improved in recent years and there are now 
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more well-established enterprises than before. Investment in buildings 
and machinery has been very extensive and indicates confidence in the 
industry 1 s future. Bising productivity has also generally balanced 
the increase cost of wages. 

During this period , when 150 factories closed down, the Union 
only once co-operated in efforts to revive a company that was in dif- 
ficulties, and then with somewhat disappointing results. The Union's 
attitude is that it is not the size of the industry but its capacity 
to pay wages comparable with other industries that is important. 
Rather than protection for the industry, the Union has recommended ra- 
tionalisation, product improvement, measures to encourage exports and 
increased co-operation within the industry itself and improvements 
in subsequent manufacturing, distribution and sales functions. Conse- 
quently, a considerable structural transformation has been accepted. 
Members have expressed their unwillingness to subsidise the industry 
through low wages. 

Naturally, the structural changes in the textile industry would 
have taken place irrespective of the opinion of the Union. No doubt 
the resettling process has, however, been facilitated through the 
Union 1 s positive attitude. If rationalisation in the Swedish textile 
industry during the 1950s had not been so intensive, the efforts to 
obtain stability would certainly have been less successful. Simultane- 
ously, the de mand s for higher wages which were submitted by the Union 
and the Confederation of Swedish trade-unions accelerated the closing 
of the least profitable companies. 

The resett ling of dismissed textile workers in other occupations 
has been considerably facilitated by the fact that the liquidations 
of textile factories have mainly been made when other branches of in- 
dustry were expanding and needing more labour . It has been comparative- 
ly easy to offer new and generally better-paid Jobs to redundant • le- 
ers an d this in dicates the importance of a social economic policy aim- 
ing at maintenance of full employment and rapid economic progress as 
well as of the co-operation of the labour market authorities in re- 
training and regrouping disoharged labour in other occupations. The 
importance of the unemployment insurance must be stressed in allevia- 
ting the economic difficulties in connection with the inevitable re- 
dundancy until new positions are provided. As can be seen from the 
figures of the increase in ■unemployment between 1950 and I960 the Re- 
cognised Unemployment Insurance Fund of the Textile Workers granted be- 
nefits to members ^unemployed through redundance amounting to more than 
Sw. Kr. 22,000,000. and out of these almost Sw. Kr. 3*000,000. were 
paid to members in NorrkSping only. 

The Union has financed investigations Jointly with the employers' 
association into the problems of the industry « A committee was ap- 
pointed in 1954, with an impartial chairman and including economic ex- 
perts. After a three-year investigation, it published a final report 
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under the title, "Textiles - an industry under transformation". In the 
years 1958-59, the Union also participated in a Government-sponsored 
committee to investigate the textile industry. 

According to the Committee's mandate, the investigation was to 
be directed not towards State support but towards measures of recon- 
struction within the industry. It was further pointed out that a 
strengthe ning of competitive power would probably include a certain 
concentration of production, manufacture of "lond series", increased au- 
tomation, and more intensive exploitation of machinery and other ca- 
pital investments. The mandate emphasized the importance of increased 
co-operation within the industry as well as between different links of 
textile production and distribution together with the desirability of 
trying to develop exports. 

The investigations of the State committee were based on the ma- 
terial received from the earlier investigation. The report of the 
State committee was headed "Competition under co-operation" and con- 
tained a suggestion for an "action programme" for the textile and gar- 
ment industries. 

The three investigations mentioned above were important forums 
for a specific review of the practical problems of the industry. The 
investigations and the publicity connected therewith contributed great- 
ly towards clarifying the conditions of the textile industry and put- 
ting them in an all-round light. The Union also tried - through par- 
ticipation in the public discussion - to gain support for comprehen- 
sive rationalisation measures and a structural change of the textile in- 
dustry. 

During the 1950s, the Union on several occasions made appeals to 
the Government and labour market authorities for measures to give em- 
ployment to workers dismissed from textile industries in places where 
other opportunities of work were not available. Some suggestions for 
measures a gains t extreme dumping were also delivered to the Government 
as well as suggestions for placing State and local-government orders 
in such a way that seasonal fluctuations could be levelled, if possi- 
ble. In many cases, the appeals gave results which relieved the dif- 
ficulties of the employees in connection with the diminution of the in- 
dustry. 

Appeals were also made to the competent authorities for improve- 
ment of the regulations on benefits for unemployed workers. 

When appraising the trade -unions share in the work of assisting 
dismissed texrtile workers to obtain work in other fields, it should be 
remembered that many of the members of the Union are active not only 
in trade— unions but also in the political life of their co mm u ni ties. 
Thus, through taking part in local government work they have often 
been in a position to contribute to the installation of new enterprises 
in the premises abandoned by the textile industries. In NorrkBping, 
several members of the board and officers of the Union have for a 
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long time held leading positions in local government and have there- 
by been able to influence the city authorities to work intensively to 
attract new industries to NorrkUping. As existing industries expand- 
ed, new industries have also sprung up on a large scale. 

The writer made the following comments in a speech delivered at 
the L.O. congress in connection with the Union' s motion and a report 
made by the Governing Body of the L.O. on ''Co-ordinated industrial po- 
licy" : 

"But if the trade unions are to accept whole-hearted co-operation 
towards quicker structural changes in the economic life, we must make 
definite demands upon society. We have also good reasons to make de- 
mands on the employers. In the first place, we need the following: 

(a) Active labour market and location policy, including streng- 
thening of the measures for stimulating the mobility as 
well as increased possibilities of retraining and vocational 
training; 

(b) More housing in expanding places and regions; 

(c) Special steps to offer employment to labour which for va- 
rious reasons is difficult to place; 

(d) Provisions regarding the right to receive compensation when 
firms close down. 



Conclusions 

As a result of the changes outlined above, interest in industrial 
and labour market policies and the understanding of their importance 
have increased within the Union. This was expressed in a resolution 
submitted to the congress of the Swedish Trade Union Confederation 
(the L.O.) in 1951, which included the following: 

"As far as possible we should aim at adapting our economic life 
to the altered competitive conditions gradually and in a flexible way 
so that we can use our limited supply of capital and labour in those 
sectors of the economy where there are natural pre-requisites and the 
best results can be obtained. We shall thus in the long run support 
ourselves and at the same time contribute towards better conditions 
for other nations, including the developing countries, which will have 
increased possibilities of selling to us. The developing countries - 
representing the majority of world population - form a gigantic fu- 
ture market, and as a nation, we have much to gain in an enlarged trade 
exchange with them even if this is likely to decrease the possibili- 
ties in some fields of our industry. But if we are not willing to 
accept increased imports from the developing countries, our assistance 
to them will be more or less without effect. •• 
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"Realising that during this decade, we may expect a more rapid 
■mi sweeping structural transformation of the economic life of our 
country and the need to transfer economic life to new paths, we thiuk 
it is necessary to make the labour market policy still more effective 
and to give the National Labour Market Board bigger resources. More- 
over, it is urgent that society be given greater opportunities to in- 
fluence the location of new industries in those regions dependent on 
one particular industry and which are likely to be particularly af- 
fected by the structural changes in economic life. More rapid and ex- 
tensive changes in the labour market will also increase the need for 
retraining and vocational training." 



The Tra ining Program me of the American Enka C orporation, 

• North Carolina 

reported by Lester F. Zerfoss(l) 



American Enka Corporation is one of the largest producers of man- 
made yarns and fibres in the United States, the country's second 
largest producer of rayon and a large manufacturer of nylon. It was 
founded in 1928 by a group of far-sighted Dutchmen, interested in du- 
plicating their Dutch process of making rayon. Two thousand acres of 
land were bought in the mountain country of North Carolina, with 
ideal climate, abundance of water, ample supply of capable labour and 
accessibility to raw materials and markets. 

Instructors were brought from the Netherlands and the mountain 
people, who had previously been largely engaged in agriculture, be- 
gan to learn the skill of rayon manufacture. American Enka is now 
owned jointly by the parent company (Algemene Kunstzijde Unie N.V.) 
and several thousand investors who have purchased shares on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

The training project included in this case study covers the train- 
ing of over 3,000 employees in the labour force and over 300 supervi- 
sory personnel. The training of operators of various categories in- 
cluded not only the improvement of knowledge and skill but the need 
to change atttitudes so that they would remain co-operative against 
the threat of job security and increased productivity. The training 
of maintenance people called for the development of improved standards, 
the sharp ening of diagnostic skills of trouble shooting and the in- 
creased care and accuracy needed to deal with more complicated machi- 
nery. Supervisors needed to be trained in the field of human rela- 
tions, motivation, better understanding of business change and the 



(1) Director of Management Services, Enka. 



co-ordinating skills needed to work more effectively with technical and 
professional people used in manufacturing to support production. Since 
the foremen were practical people, with education at or below the high 
school level, the problem of getting them to work co-operatively and 
meaningfully with a college-trained staff presented a most urgent train- 
ing need. 

As the company has expanded and moved progressively into new 
product lines, it has recognised the desire of older employees to move 
out of the static or obsolescent areas of the business and to qualify 
and move into the newer operation and accept the cost and handicap 
of double training that such a transfer policy entails. 



The Nature of the Training Programme 
Some sociological implications 

The people from the mountain areas where the company recruits its 
staff have two outstanding characteristics. (1) The educational re- 
sources are lagging behind the rest of the country, with only recent 
attempts to provide vocational education. Thie means that Enka's em- 
ployees contain a liberal sprinkling of high ability people who, were 
they to come from an urban area, would probably be ’-college trained, 
but now because of their environment find themselves employed at le- 
vels below their natural potential. (2) The second characteristic is 
a resistance to outside leadership, such as is imposed on a community 
when a new division of a national company locates a plant in the area 
and brings it college-trained technical personnel with it and recruits 
its labour force from the local area. Resentment toward this "input" 
of outside br ains and talent, while the hu m a n resources of native po- 
pulation remain undeveloped, provides an explosive mixture which can 
lead to difficult problems of union relations, employee relations, and 
adaptation to technological change. 

Throughout its history, American Enka has solved this problem ba- 
sically through its promotion-from-within policy as far as its produc- 
tion people are concerned. Assistant foremen and foremen have been 
promoted from the hourly rated group and have often been promoted 
further into the management structure. This has meant that hourly 
rated people have had bosses who have emerged from the ranks and there- 
fore are identified with themselves. Because this identification be- 
tween employee and foreman has been a traditional asset, the company 
has had little need over the years to train foremen in communications 
for they belong to the same families, attend the same churches, send 
their children to the same schools and hunt and fish together. How- 
ever, as the process and product have become more complicated and so- 
phisticated, and more and more college trained scientists and engineers 
have been brought into the company to insure quality and product 
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development , the lack of college trained people In the mountain re- 
gion has forced the company to recruit these specialists from out- 
side the area. Therefore the problems of communication and co- 
ordination between technical and production p.eople have steadily In- 
creased. Much of the company' s motivation in designing the training 
programme to be described has come from a realisation that labour 
peace and employee productivity can only be achieved by maximum uti- 
lisation of the local employees not only in the labour force but in- 
creasingly in the technical and managerial structure above the hour- 
ly rated group. It is most important for the reader to understand 
this motivation in order to under stand the length to which the com- 
pany has gone to provide educational facilities as well as training and 
development in its company-wide training programme. 

The overall design of the training programme 

▲ far reaching Personnel Development Programme was started in 
1953* with four basic stages: 

1. Appraisal 

A systematic evaluation of each individual's Job performance - 
against the background established by his Job requirements - by 
an appraisal co mmit tee consisting of his supervisor and several 
other people in the organisation personally selected by him who 
would be in the best position to determine his present status 
and future possibilities. 

2. Review 

The overall review of the appraisals by higher management* con- 
sidering employees of an organisational unit as members of a team, 
each with a vital role, all with the aim - by use of all avail- 
able training resources - of synchronising these team members and 
their work activities to the charted needs of the company. (Su- 
pervisors - as part of their own appraisals - were evaluated by 
the manner, fairness and accuracy with which they reported on their 
staff.) 

3. Discussion 

Personal interview between each person who has been appraised and 
his immediate supervisor to discuss the results of the appraisal 
in terms of present status and future growth, and to work out 
together a practical, mutually agreeable plan for his continuing 
development along lines profitable to himself and American Enka. 
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4-. Development 

Implementation, supervision, and follow-up by the immediate su- 
pervisor of each individual ' s development utilising the training 
resources which have been planned for his growth and improvement 
according to the programme, and schedule previously worked out 
and agreed upon by the employee and his supervisor. 

This programme was followed in an increasingly natural and infor- 
mal way as experience was accumulated. By I960, s strong belief had 
emerged in the responsibility of top management to promote flexible 
movement of people within the organisation commensurate with personal 
growth QTiri development. A training programme has been instituted (1) 
for the training of new entrants and the retra ini ng of old; (2) to 
enable maintenance workers to service the more sophisticated equip- 
ment of the newer installations, using a new Industrial Education Cen- 
tre in Asheville; (3) to provide a comprehensive educational project 
(the In-Service Education Project) using local colleges to give select- 
ed employees a college degree on an evening school basis, with six 
years of study paralleling their work experience, and qualifying them 
for technical and supervisory Jobs; (A) to ensure the right calibre 
of leadership for the mechanised plants of the future, by providing a 
comprehensive series of human relations workshops for foremen and as- 
sistant foremen. 



Pour Ma.1or Projects in the Company's Training Programme 

In-Plant operator training project 

Mr. Zerfoss listed the training activities under this type . of pro- 
ject briefly, although they are of great importance for productivity 
and efficiency, because they are conventional in type and familiar 
to most companies. 

1. On the Job- Training of Operators 

All operators, new and established are instructed by qualified 
instructors. These instructors are regular foremen, temporarily 
removed for periods of time, especially trained as instructors who 
take on a training assignment for a year, and then return to their 
former positions as foremen. Approximately 2,000 employees a year 
are trained in this manner at the Enka location. 

I 

2. A Pre-supervisory School 

This consists of a full-time (on-the-job and 3m the classroom) 
training for hourly paid operators to prepare them to qualify 
for future supervisory vacancies. The course is four weeks (eight 
hours a day) in classroom study. Subjects perta3ji mainly to 
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administrative and personnel aspects of the assistant foremen's 
job along with some subjects for the technical aspects of the 
job. About 100 operators a year are given this training. 

5. A Supervisory Development Programme 

This programme consists of evening school classes in basic manage- 
rial subjects. The courses carry college credit and are taught 
by instructors from nearby colleges. Certificates are granted. 
Many of these courses are designed to permit transfer of credits 
to the In-Service Education programme as trainees show aptitude 
and motivation to continue their education. Subjects included 
ares Labour Relations, Personnel Management, Principles of Eco- 
nomics, Production Control, Applied Psychology , Industrial Psy- 
chology, Time and Motion Study, Report Writing, and Industrial 
Management. Between 400 and 500 attend classes of this type each 

year. 

4. Quality Improvement Training 

This is a committee-type programme for hourly rated operators. 
Through discussion and examination of product samples, they are 
trained to detect irregularities and offer solutions that can be 
controlled by operators. 

5. Other Training Programmes 

In addition, a number of programmes are given intermittently as 
occasion requires: trucker training school, orientation pro- 

gramme, first aid training, co-operative shop training, instruc- 
tor tr aining course, programmed instruction seminar, secretarial 

training, etc. 

In most of these training activities, plant personnel act as in- 
structors. The programmes are given upon request, and are designed 
to meet specific operating problems as they emerge. 



Project for training and upgradi ng skilled craftsmen 
&ri^ technicians (Asheville Industrial Education Centre) 

Up to the present, twenty industrial education centres have been 
established in North Carolina, their main aim the development of the 
skill end technical knowledge of individuals. The Asheville Centre, 
of whose Board of Directors Mr. Zerfoss is Chairman, is typical of 
these. Three hundred thousand dollars was provided for its establish, 
ment in 1959, and in 1961, its first year of operation, it provided 
over a hundred classes and enrolled more than 2,000 people. 

The wide diversity of industry in the fifteen counties that it 



serves involves a wide variety of training requirements# While there 
is a shortage of skilled personnel and technicians, unemployment and 
underemployment have become chronic problems because a great many peo- 
ple lack qualifications for obtaining employment. 

A major function of the Asheville Industrial Education Centre is 
that of bridging the existing gap between industry's requirements for 
skilled workers and this large reserve of untrained people. In an at- 
tempt to att ain this objective, a comprehensive and constantly expand- 
ing programme has been brought into operation within the short period 
of two years. The centre offers full-time pre -employment programmes 
designed to prepare the trainee for employment in a specific techni- 
cal or trade occupation, upgrading training for people employed in in- 
dustry, and specific training for prospective employees of new and 
expanding industries. To date, more than seven thousand students have 
been enrolled in all phases of the centre's training programmes. 

The centre is located on a twenty-one acre tract of land and is 
presently housed in two buildings providing twenty-nine thousand square 
feet of floor space. The programme has developed so rapidly that 
these facilities are already inadequate, and extension providing an 
additional twenty thousand square feet of floor space are now under 
construction. Completion of this building programme will enable the 
centre to inaugurate several additional curricula and to expand train- 
ing opportunities in a number of areas currently in operation. 

The working relation between the centre's administration and lo- 
cal industrial management has been outstanding. Industrial personnel 
have assisted in an advisory capacity in planning buildings, selecting 
equipment, devising courses of study, and recruiting students. This 
relationship insures that training is practical and continues to be 
geared to the changing needs of industry. It is felt that this fac- 
tor, probably more than any other, is responsible for the outstanding 
acceptance the centre programme has received from industries and busi- 
nesses in the area* 

The Area Redevelopment Act became effective in North Carolina on 
1st July, 1962. The stated purpose of this act is, "to establish an 
effective programme to alleviate conditions of substantial and persis- 
tent une mployment and underemployment in certain economically dis- 
tressed areas". One of the five broad types of assistance available 
under the act provides for occupational training or retraining and - 
further specifies that when need for such training is established, fi- 
nancial assistance shall be made available to the appropriate state vo- 
cational educational agency* 

Largely to meet the needs of the American Enka Corporation and 
several other companies in the "heavy industries", the Centre has ex- 
panded its training facilities in the field of electronics and instru- 
mentation; thus insuring a future supply of electrical -technicians, 
so vital to proper maintenance of modern, mechanised equipment. The 
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following instructional programmes ara now available to the company 
through the facilities of the Centre: 



In-service degree granting education project 
(Western Carolina College) 

This programme , one of the first of its kind in the South , grew 
out of Enka' s evening instruction programme, under which more than 
200 employees completed , courses in 1962, most of them college level. 

It was begun at the end of 1999, after months of planning by American 
Enka and Western Carolina College and was designed to give employees 
liberal opportunities to prepare for specialised positions in commerce 
an£ industry, with the accent on industrial management. 

Classes representing 75 per cent of the curriculum were held on 
campus each Friday afternoon, Friday night, and Saturday morning. The 
remaining 25 per cent of jnstruction, the maximum off-campus instruc- 
tion allowed by Western Cur.lina College for students working toward 
degrees, was held one nig* . <*ach week at the local Enka High School. 

All instruction was carried out by full-time Western •’Carolina 
College faculty members, and entrance standards and requirements for 
the programme were the same as those for regular Western Carolina Col- 
lege entrants. 

Employees participating in the programme qualified under the com- 
pany's tuition ref und programme, allowing refunds of 50 per cent of 
tuition. 

The course should be completed in six years. 

By 1963 a number of the larger companies in the area were par- 
ticipating in the programme, greatly enlarging its scope. American 
Enka alone has more than sixty employees working for degrees, with 
four who entered with advanced oredits receiving their degree in June 
1963. Almost all the employees attending have received promotion. 

Supervisory workshops in human relations 

At the beginning of 1962, the top management of the company felt 
that the time had come for a dramatic effort to improve the quality 
of leadership at foremen and assistant foreman level. Good progress 
had been made on the technical aspects of the business, but it was now 
apparent that progress in human relations had lagged. 



Data Processing Technology 
Drafting and Design Technology 
Electronics Technology 
Chemical Technology 
Mechanical Technology 
Instrumentation Tfchnnlogy 



Machine Shop 
Welding 

Automotive Machines 
Sheet Metal 

Air Conditioning-Refrigeration 
Radio and Television Electricity 
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The supervisory workshops were designed as an off -the- job discus- 
sion type programme. The foremen, in groups of ten, taken from va- 
rious departments, were taken from the dot for a full week of train- 
ing. The training director of the company stayed with each group 
throughout the entire week and acted as a discussion leader wwd work- 
shop co-ordinator. Key management personnel above the foreman level 
and appropriate staff specialists were used as speakers and discussion 
leaders throughout the week. The luncheon periods for each of the 
five days (Monday through Friday) were used as informal social occa- 
sions in which the trainees were the guests of the President, the Vice 
Presidents and General Managers. These luncheons gave the foremen an 
opportunity to ask questions, get a better understanding of current 
business problems, and most of all get personally acquainted with the 
top management of the company. 

The following outline gives a brief description of the subjects 
covered in the workshop day by day throughout the week. 

Monday A.M. 

Introduction Of Profiramma 

The Plant Managers will discuss the purpose of the programme, re- 
flecting the company' s concern for a good job in employee rela- 
tions. 

The Plant Managers will also look at overall plant economics and 
objectives, particularly as they relate to job opportunities and 
job security for both salaried and hourly-paid personnel. 

Monday P.M. 

Meeting Leadership 

Discussions will be held on improving all group contacts, formal 
and Informal, between foremen and employees. 

Tuesday A.M. 

Work Motivation - Changing Attitudes 

Using positive motivations in the man-boss relationships to in- 
crease competence, productivity, and loyalty of employees. The 
skills and techniques that the foreman can use to develop con- 
structive attitudes in his employees. 

Tuesday P.M. 

Foreman as Trainer 

f 

The training responsibilities of the foreman will be emphasized. 
He should survey training needs, implement training, and follow 
up to determine its effectiveness. 
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Wednesday A.M 



Fn-ppmim as Communicator 

The value of on-the-job communications - upward, downward, and 
laterally --will be stressed. The foreman's role in securing and 
transmitting information is reviewed. 

Wednesday P.M. 

Handling Complaints and Grievances 

Special emphasis will be given to means of preventing complaints 
and grievances, how to settle them as quickly as possible before 
a minor complaint becomes major. 

Thursday A.M. 

Working With Your People 

The supervisor-employee relationship is presented as the most im- 
portant part of a foreman's responsibility, and yet one which is 
too often relegated to the background because of other immediate 
problems with equipment, schedules, etc. 

Thursday P.M. 

Improving Employee Productivity 

Each Production Manager will summarise the status of his product 
with regard to sales and production, stressing the importance of 
quality and cost. 

Friday A.M. 

Review: The Foreman's Job 

The total job of the supervisor will be analysed and set forth 
by the group. It will be shown how, in this framework, the va- 
rious discussions of the week fit together. 

Friday P.M. 

Open Session 

To be devoted to informal discussions, with particular emphasis 
on suggestions and feed-back from foremen. 

An appraisal of experience 

In looking at the overall objective of the company's training ef- 
fort - the development and maintenance of a competent employee - ma- 
nagement team adequate to meet the present and future manpower needs 
of a dynamic , exp anding company - it is believed that the various 
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projects outlined briefly in this paper are mniHng substantial con- 
tributions to this end result. This is reflected in higher morale , 
lower turnover! improved management-union relationships! increased pro- 
ductivity! and better co-operation in initiating the changes needed 
to remain competitive. 

The efforts to upgrade and use to better advantage the educa- 
tional resources of the region are making it possible to move more 
employees native to the community into technical and managerial jobs! 
so that the company* s promotion— from-within policy will extend into 
the "grass roots" level and make it possible for hourly rated employ- 
ees to qualify for promotional opportunities. A worthwhile by-product 
of the projects designed to further this result is improved public and 
community relations. The company has gained a reputation for being 
a strong supporter of education and interested in the development of 
its personnel to their maximum potential. ' 

The project to upgrade technicians and craftsmen is in its ini- 
tial stage ! and more time will be needed to determine how fully the 
community resources for technical training can be utilised to meet 
future needs. A good start has been made ( and the prospects look 
good. This is especially true! since the Industrial Education Centre 
is maintaining a flexible policy of designing its instructional pro- 
gramme to meet the specific needs of the industry it serves. Through 
the use of course advisory committees! the design of the course con- 
tent is the mutual responsibility of the school instructors and company 
technicians. 

One of the outcomes of the supervisory Workshops was re-vitalising 
of communications, both upward ' and downward. Under the free-and-easy 
atmosphere of the workshop discussions, the foremen brought to the 
attention of upper management many problems that needed to be solved, 
policy adjustments that needed to be made, and numerous suggestions 
and recommendations of a constructive nature. These comments and re- 
commendations have been carefully reviewed by top management end appro- 
priate action has been initiated, so that the foremen can see that 
their ideas received attention. The foremen have asked for continuin g 
training as a follow-up to the workshops, and this training will be 
provided. Many examples of improved foreman-employee relationships 
have come to light as the foremen have endeavoured to put their new 
leadership insights into practice after participating in the workshops. 

All in all, the management of the company feels that the va- 
rious projects, taken together, are getting tangible results in equip- 
ping key personnel to meet future manpower »wd management needs. 
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Tha Rola of the Trade Unions 



reported by Pierre Jeanne (1) 

Mr. Jeanne dealt mainly with geographical mobility, and this as- 
pect of his paper has been dealt with above(2). With regard to occu- 
pational mobility, trade unions felt no particular need to intervene 
when it was spontaneous or voluntary. They did intervene, however, 
to obtain better teaching and real vocational training which would 
go beyond the basic essentials and help encourage free movement end 
be a basis for promotion for many workers. 

Spontaneous mobility was contrasted with imposed mobility, that 
arose during the conversion of industries or undertakings. This in- 
volved a number of difficulties: 

- Understandable hesitation on the part of the worker to aban- 
don his trade; 

- Difficulty in re-entering apprenticeship, particularly after a 
certain age, and difficulty in adapting the hands to the re- 
quirements of high-speed or production line work; 

- Loss of professional qualification or wages; 

- Need for a minimum level of education to attend adult voca- 
tional training courses (several workers have been refused en- 
try to these centres for lack of the necessary elementary edu- 
cation) . 

One requisite for healthy mobility was for the democratic re- 
form of teaching. F, Lantier(3) notes: that the present trend in 

technical development is for vocational training to be less specialised, 
specialisation being regarded as the establishment of a close func- 
tional relationship between a man and a machine or type of machin e 
with the object of producing a certain article or type of articles. 

Movements of manpower between the main sectors of economic acti- 
vity are now hindered by the technical complexity of those sectors 
and it will become more and more difficult to find outlets for semi- 
skilled and unskilled labour. Only an overall long-term policy can re- 
solve this problem, with a sound basic culture, basic technical train- 
ing, more facilities for training and retraining. In the words of 
Jean Monnet, "What divides men most is no longer money but education". 



(1) Secretary of the Metal Working Federation, C.F.T.C. 

(2) On pages (21 to 29), 

(3) Bulletin du Centre d'Studes et de Recherches Psycho techniques 
No. 1, 1963. 
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The Role of Employers 1 Organisations 
reported by Dr. Valter Schlotfeldt (1) 

The growth and prosperity of an economy depends on the presence 
of a reservoir of highly qualified manpower, for while the demand for 
unskilled workers decreases, that for skilled workers constantly in- 
creases. Occupational mobility, therefore, requires a sound and basic 
vocational training. A worker who is trained only for a specialised 
job and has achieved highly specialised knowledge and abilities in 
this field does not have a high degree of mobility. 

Everything should be done to induce young people when entering 
working life to go through an apprenticeship. Employers and their or- 
ganisations can contribute greatly to occupational mobility if they 
do everything to induce new entrants to the labour force to get sound 
basic training before they become specialised. Employers have the re- 
sponsibility of providing training facilities and opportunities, which 
it should be their constant endeavour to improve in quality and quantity. 

Dr. Schlotfeldt stressed the need for the improvement of the ba- 
sic education of young people, to equip them for the expanding intel- 
lectual requirements of the economy. This would require pressure to 
be exerted on education authorities by employers and their organisa- 
tions. It was the duty of employers, too, to use their facilities to 
improve vocational guidance, and to provide those giving this guidance 
with information on the future occupational requirements of. industry. 

Occupational changes take place constantly within an enterprise 
and an employer, to get the best people in the right jobs, may train 
or retrain workers within his establishment or in schools set up by 
employers' organisations or other institutions. In the case of large 
corporations, early retraining and the transfer of workers to other 
plants or departments may mitigate the effects of closures. 

However, most employers are probably not in a position to set up 
special retraining courses for their redundant employees. It is un- 
realistic to ask an employer in a declining industry to increase the 
mobility of his workers by retraining - here it is the responsibility 
of the co mmuni ty. This applies, too, to handicapped workers, workers 
in obsolescent occupations and those who are too old to be retrained 
or are unemployed because they had no training at all. 

In all these cases, co-operation between employers and the re- 
sponsible authorities is of great importance. The authorities may give 
specific incentives to employers to retrain and re-employ affected work- 
ers. 

In answer to discussion, Mr. Schlotfeldt added that he had no ob- 
jection to trade unions participating in' training programmes. In 



(1) German Employers' Association. 
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Germany, the trade unions did a great deal of supplementary training 
of their members; so should employers. But it must not be allowed 
to become a question of prestige or competition between employers and 
trade unions. It should be left to those who are best at it, with 
both sides contributing whatever they could. 



POLICIES OF GOVERNMENTS AND INTERNATIONAL ORGANISATIONS 



In his report on the mobility of manpower in the German Federal 
Republic, Mr. Gttnter Koepke(l) gave, as his first conclusion, that the 
problems of mobility were quite different in each country. In review- 
ing the history of each country, one can also observe that these pro- 
blems vary considerably from time to time; in part, they are not na 
tional differences but differences relating to a particular stage of 
economio development. In the reports on Italy summarised above, we 
saw how, in that country, the nature of the problem had changed with 
the advance of industrialisation, even in the course of a few years. 

National differences emerge, however, because of the different 
political complexions of governments and differences in culture, laws 
and institutions, religion and social and moral norms. Mr. Koepke 
emphasized that in Germany freedom of movement is guaranteed by the 
constitution, in constrast to the time when workers were forbidden by 
law to change their dobs. Mr. R. Clark (2) reported the difficulties 
in occupational mobility in the United Kingdom that arose from the 
early organisation of trade unions along craft lines. Thus the In- 
dustrial Training Act of 1963 had required a revolution in thinking 
to enable training to be planned on an industry-wide basis. 

In all countries, there are powerful currents taking workers from 
agriculture into urban industry, from villages to towns and towns to 
cities or conurbations. These are most powerful in countries such as 
Italy and Greece, from which there has been a substantial exodus to 
other countries. Mr. Panadiotis Papadimitriou(3) described the condi- 
tions that ha<j| given- rise-itb this movement from Greece. In 1951, 48.7 per 
cent of the population was in agricultural areas; in 1961, this was 
down to 43.6 per cent. Within recent years, emigration had amounted 
to 80,000 a year - enough to offset the natural increase in the popu- 
lation. It was against this background that mobility had to be orga- 
nised or controlled. An insurance fund gave compensation for unskill- 
ed workers. Jobs must be obtained and workers sought through state 



(1) Economics Department, Metalworkers' Federation (DGB) . 

(2) Amal gamated Engineering Union. 

(3) Administrative Committee, Greek Confederation of Labour. 



employment offices* Notice of termination of employment for manual or 
clerical workers varied from fifteen days to ten months , while for 
higher occupations it ranged from one month to two years* There is 
no government system for aiding geographical mobility# 

For other countries represented at the seminar, the problem was 
not primarily the provision of Jobs, but of facilitating the flow of 
manpower and of industry and the provision of the requisite skills 
and the basis education on which these skills could be built* The 
need for improved basic education was generally emphasized, for with- 
out it, retraining became difficult* 

Basic education 



Dr. Hans Reithofer(l) reported that in Austria new school laws 
had been introduced in 1962, with an increase in compulsory schooling 
from eight to nine years* The last year is to be "polytechnical’' • Pu- 
pils were helped to choose an occupation by vocational guidance and 
then given a training on which the occupation could be based# Voca- 
tional guidance was done satisfactorily. 

Mr., Koepke felt that in Germany compulsory schooling was insuffi- 
cient and did not give a satisfactory basis for learning an occupa- 
tion. In some states, there was a compulsory ninth year, but a gene- 
ral extension to nine or ten years was desirable, with the tenth year 
for basic technical preparation. 

Mr. Thomas B. Ward(2) felt that in Canada, too, a re-evaluation 
was due of the facilities for preparation for work. Education was 
lander provincial control so that there was some variation in the regu- 
lations, but generally speaking it was compulsory for children to 
remain at school until their sixteenth year. The number of guidance 
counsellors in both schools and universities is on the increase and 
has become an accepted part of the educational system. 

Mr. Lester S. Zerfoss(3) said that the length of compulsory school 
ing varied from state to state in the United States, but generally 
terminated in the eighth grade, though many states had ''added two 
years to the school programme in the form of community colleges. Vo- 
cational programmes were increasingly being added in the shape of Ju- 
nior colleges. It was now widely realised that motivation must be 
increased to diminish drop-outs — those who leave before their school- 
ing is completed. 



(1) Department for Labour Market Policy, Austrian Federation of Cham- 
bers of Labour. 

(2) Director of Federations and Labour Councils, Canadian Labour Con- 
gress. 

(3) Director of Management Services, American Enka Corporation. 
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Retraining 



An urgent need was felt for the extension of facilities for re- 
training and for the improvement of techniques for doing so. Mr. 
Reithofer reported that in Austria, training courses were arranged and 
financed by employers' and workers' organisations and were mainly de- 
signed for the advanced training of employees in their spare time. 
There was no training subsidy for adults, but unemployed workers . could 
continue to draw unemployment relief during the training period. Good 
results has been obtained in the training of unskilled workers (espe- 
cially women) for the catering ndustry and in training workers for 
office Jobs. There were also some courses in evening schools giving 
supplementary training to skilled workers in electronics and other sub- 
jects. Correspondences courses were also conducted. 

The Labour Administration was hampered by the fact that it could 
train only those who were receiving unemployment benefit. 

Mr. Roger Mertens(l) reported that in Belgium there was a net- 
work of schools for full- and part-time technical training but, to meet 
demands, it had been necessary to introduce a scheme for accelerated 
vocational training. The schools were directed particularly at adoles- 
cents, however, and were not suited to the training of adults. The 
accelerated programme has been organised by the National Employment 
Office not so much to change skills, but for the needs of qualified 
workers or those in process of qualification. They are open to em- 
ployed and unemployed workers. 

There are three categories of training centres: those establish- 

ed by the National Employment Office, those established by businesses 
or groups of businesses, public or private, in collaboration with the 
National Employment Office, and those organised on the initiative of 
businesses and recognised by the Office. Programmes are initiated 
only if it can be demonstrated that there is a shortage of manpower 
in the occupations for which they are desired. 

Luring training, payment is made at the rate of the negotiated 
wage, with a bonus varying according to the length of trai nin g and a 
further bonus after the candidate has completed six months work in his 
new trade. 

As well as collective training, individual training is available 
to persons who are unemployed and who continue to receive unemploy- 
ment pay during training. Firms can apply for reimbursement for the 
cost of training workers when firms are established, expanded or con- 
verted. 

Mr. dfaxd reported a substantial increase in facilities for retrain- 
ing and occupational advancement of adults in Canada in recent years* 
especially as provided by Federal -Provincial Vocational Training 



(1) Legal Adviser, General Federation of Labour, Belgium. 
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Agreements. Under these agreements, there are some ten different sche- 
dules involving vocational training, including training for the physi- 
cally handicapped and for the unemployed. For the unemployed, this 
often comprises training unskilled workers, and in other cases retrain- 
ing workers whose skills have become redundant. Many vocational schools 
are now being built. 

Five years ago, the number of unemployed workers receiving voca- 
tional training was between four and five thousand; in 1962, the num- 
ber was 54,000 and this number is likely to double in the next two or 
three years. Vocational training is the responsibility of provincial 
governments, but the federal government pays 75 P® r cent of the cost 
of trai ning unemployed persons. 

The National Employment Service selects trainees, who draw either 
unemployment benefits or provincial training allowances during training. 
Training courses are linked with the aptitudes and interests of work- 
ers through the use of general aptitude test batteries. 

Ano ther programme operated by the National Employment Service pro- 
vides assistance for ex-servicemen to be integrated into- civilian work 
by utilising as far as possible skills acquired in the armed forces. 
Every local office is provided with information showing civilian equi- 
valents of occupations in the armed forces. 

Occupations training is also carried on through the apprenticeship 
system. Training activities are financed by equal contributions by 
the Federal and Provincial governments. Many collective agreements 
provide for the training of apprentices, usually under the supervi- 
sion of a committee composed of representatives of management and la- 
bour, working in conjunction with the Provincial Administrator of Ap- 
prenticeship Training. 

Mr. Aage Tarp(l) reported that in Denmark they have started an in- 
tensive investment in improving the qualification of manpower at all 
levels, from the highest academic education to the training of unskill- 
ed workers. De nmar k was poor in natural resources and raw materials 
and, to compete with other countries, had to concentrate on producing 
high quality goods and on developing new products. Thus manpower was 
required with high qualifications. Technical development and the struc- 
tural change needed in industry to serve bigger markets also required 
great occupational mobility, which, in turn, depended on good basic 
vocational training and good retraining facilities. 

An Act has been passed to promote the training of unskilled work- 
ers, * which should help to promote occupational mobility. The emphasis 
is on the adaptation of training to meet the current demands of pro- 
duction, so that training tends to be of short duration and in a limit- 
ed field. Three weeks is a normal training period, and participants 
receive payment equal to the normal unemployment benefit, plus 50 per 
cent in the case of breadwinners. 



(1) Confederation of Danish Employers. 
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A. network of schools is being established to train unskilled work- 
ers,, whose response has been very encouraging despite full employment. 
Basic training may be followed with training in more specialised fields 
so that an unskilled worker may obtain qualifications approaching 
those of skilled workers or, in certain fields, even beyond. 

Vocational training of skilled and unskilled is largely in the 
hands of the unions and employers, who Jointly accept responsibility 
for the improvement of qualifications and co-operate willingly and con- 
structively. 

Mr. Koepke reported that in Germany the trade unions financed 
further tra in i n g schemes, including "training firms", correspondence 
schools, occupational proficiency testing, data processing schools and 
special technical courses on, for example, welding. 

Mr. Guido Bagiioni(l) reported that substantial efforts had been 
made in Italy in the last few years to improve and increase the num- 
ber of technical schools, though the education system remained under- 
equipped with schools of this sort. Institutions for the retraining 
of adults are generally managed by non-governmental associations, such 
as trade unions, even when they are publicly financed. They are in- 
sufficient in number and often suffer from a lack of co-ordination. 
Private enterprises promote schools for training technical and cleri- 
cal workers to meet the requirements of the employer concerned, while 
the unions have organised schools for general and vocational tr aining 
of young workers, with finance generally provided by the Ministry of 
Labour. 

Mr. Zerfoss said that, in the United States, the number of adults 
enrolled in courses for retraining in I960 was equal to the number 
of children in the education programme. Since I960, there had been 
more adults in training than children at school. Mr. Liegey(2) added 
that supplementary training was a recognised function of employers and 
unions, who both operated schools, including apprenticeship training 
programmes. In the electrical industry there were provisions for 
training programmes in the collective agreement. 

Information on occupational trends 

In most countries, it is only in the periodic census of popula- 
tion that detailed information is gathered relating to occupational dis- 
tribution. This takes place only once in ten years and takes seve- 
ral years to tabulate and publish so that it loses much of its practi- 
cal value for policy formation. Statistics derived from social insu- 
rance funds are a bountiful source of employment information with re- 
gard to industries but do not lend themselves to occupational analysis. 



(1) Italian Confederation of Trade Unions. 

(2) W.R. Grace Overseas Chemical Division. 



In the United States, however, up-to-date information is produced 
by sampling methods, while in the United Kingdom a sample survey is 
to be conducted mid-way between population censuses, and occupational 
data (in certain broad categories) are now obtained periodically from 

employers. 

Mr. Heinrich Schlick(l) stressed the difficulties caused in -his 
connection. 

(ieographical mobility 

Mr. Reithofer reported that there had been considerable geographi- 
cal mobility in Austria after the war. 17 per cent of the inhabi- 
tants of Austria migrated to western Austria between 1945 and 1951 1 
while there was in addition a strong movement from villages to towns, 
occasioned not so much by the attraction of higher wages but by the 
social advantages of towns. There is in addition considerable daily, 
weekly or seasonal movement between homes and dobs? 

Some collective agreements provide for travelling allowances and 
severance allowances for workers who cannot get employment near their 
homes and who must maintain two residences. But there is not yet a 
system of moving and starting allowances. Public authorities promote 
development areas on a limited scale by improving infrastructure and 

promoting the creation of new enterprises* 

Mr. Mertens reported that in Belgium there had been some movement 
from north to south, particularly associated with the coal mines, but 
there had been no problem of mass movement in which workers had left 
their region of origin to work in another place. Belgium is a small 
country, however, and there is evidence of a considerable daily or 
weekly movement between home and work. The majority of workers pre- 
ferred this to moving their homes, but it had serious social conse- 
quences. With a nine-hour day and five day week, long absences from 
home resulted and there was not much free time to follow evening cour- 
ses, participate in cultural or family life or in trade union activity. 
Daily travel also resulted in physical fatigue* 

For those who remained at the place of work for the week, there 
was a tendency to work very long hours so that they may set off for 
home on Friday afternoon and return at mid-day on Monday so as to pro- 
long their week-end contact with their families. 

"Work in all the regions of the country" was a slogan supported 
by all interested parties: the government, political parties, employ- 

ers* and trade union organisations. 

Transport changes did not form an important element, partly be- 
cause workers benefitted from reduced fares, partly because employers 



(1) Chemical and Allied Industries Employers' Association for 
Wurttemberg-Baden, 
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sometimes paid the fares themselves* Unemployed workers were entitled 
to refuse employment if it would occasion an absence from home of more 
than thirteen hours* 

In contrast to Belgium, Canada was one of the largest countries 
in the world* with a coast-to-coast width of 4,500 miles. Mr. Ward 
stated that the National Employment Service had been formed during 
the second world war and had continued to expand until at present it 
is the prime agency responsible for the organisation and placement 
of the working force. The Service is guided in its operation by the 
National Employment Committee* consisting of representatives of em- 
ployer and employee organisations* along with representatives of the ge- 
neral public. 

One of the means used to organise the employment market is for 
the movement of the unemployed to places where employment is avail- 
able. Public funds may be applied to the transportation of harvest 
workers or as advances (afterwards recovered from employers) to enable 
workers to move to specific firms. A third method involves the pay- 
ment of transport costs of workers* their families and households ef- 
fects from places designated as "labour surplus areas" to localities 
where employment opportunities are available. This applies only to 
workers who are unable to pay transport costs themselves and the jobs 
to which they move must be such as to provide a reasonable opportunity 
for the worker to re-establish himself. 

Mr. Ward discussed the problems of seniority and pensions. The 
difficulty was to give workers the necessary sense of security and at 
the same time to facilitate mobility. Eor pensions* this would require 
master plans on an area or industry basis. Collective bargaining in 
Canada was typically on a single-plant basis and the advisability of 
larger-scale bargaining might have to be considered. 

There is considerable mobility in Canada* notwithstanding these 
problems* but it might have to be increased if there are far reaching 
changes in technology. But Mr. Ward stressed that mobility should also 
be applicable to industry, thereby avoiding the very serious disloca- 
tions that might otherwise occur* This would require some degree of 
planning and control over the use of investment capital. 

Mr. Tarp described efforts to reduce geographic movement in Den- 
mark through the Act on Regional Development. Under the Act* support 
may be granted to undertakings in regions with a small number of in- 
dustrial enterprises and a large supply of manpower. Public works may 
also be established in terms of the Act. In the event* the Act has 
not been used very much because private enterprise has on its own ini- 
tiative moved to regions where labour has been available. 

Mobility of labour, though helped by the provision of travel and 
installation grants* is hampered by a shortage of housing. Temporary 
accommodation may be provided by the public labour placement officer. 
At the same time* because of the good road system* a Danish worker 
may live 100 Km. from his work, and yet travel to and fro every day. 
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The placing of labour la mainly undertaken by the state-recognised 
uneaploymant inauranca funds, of which there ara about 4,000 adninls- 
terad locally by tha trade unions. In addition, there are about thirty 
publio labour placement offices. Tha employment service is at present 
being investigated by* a coaaittee of experts. 

Concerning the United States, Mr. Eli Oliver(l) reported that 
only in the railroad industry is there a governmental system for aid- 
ing geographical mobility. This system works effectively, with employ- 
ers and trade unions playing a major role in guiding and helping rail- 
way workers in relocations. The combined system is not yet big enough 
to meet the needs of the industry completely, but it has been steadi- 
ly extended and appears likely to reach complete coverage within a 
short period. The provisions of the system, as thus far developed, 
cover employed persons as well as those forced out of employment by 
the conditions to which the joint governmental and collective barbain- 
ing system applies. 

Though this system has so far found general acceptance only in 
the railroad industry, a substantial beginning has been made in other 
branches of transport. In other industries, only isolated local agree- 
ments have so far been reached, but it seems probably that the under- 
lying principles will be adopted in all those sections that are either 
regulated by government or have effective labour organisations. 



Programmes of the International Organisations 



The European Economic Community 

Mr. Jean Geldens(2) said that the aim of the Community was the 
removal of discriminatory systems existing between member states. Two 
factors influenced mobility! first, the working of the social funds; 
second, vocational training programmes within the Community. The social 
funds offer training allowances for workers who are redundant and for 
those who are affected by conversion schemes. The purpose of retrain- 
ing and resettlement is to ensure alternative employment for workers 
by promoting higher skills and mobility. 

The aim was to get the Member countries to tackle these problems, 
so it seemed wiser to bring the social funds into operation retro- 
actively. National authorities must first resettle or retrain, after 
which the fund steps in to cover half the costs of the conversion 



(1) Economic Adviser to the Railway Labour Executives Associations. 

(2) Head of Division, General Directorate for Social Affairs, E.E.C. 
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projects. In 1961, the first year of the fund's full operation, there 
were applications for refunds from all the members except Luxembourg, 
totalling 1,500 million Belgium francs. Thus the applicants must have 
spent more than 2,600 million Belgium francs for retraining end reset- 
tling their unemployed. 

Article 128 of the Rome Treaty lays down that the Council shall, 
on the recommendation of the Commission and after the Economic and 
Social Committee has been consulted, establish general principles for 
occupational training, capable of contributing to the harmonious deve- 
lopment both of individual countries and of the Common Market. These 
were submitted to the Council of Ministers on 5rd October, 1961 and 
came into force on 2nd April, 1965. 

They begin by outlining the current policy on vocational train- 
ing, based on a prior survey of the quantitative and qualitative re- 
quirements of the different branches of industry at national and Com- 
munity level. The Commission will be assisted by an Advisory Committee 
on vocational traini n g , with an equal number of representatives of 
governments and of associations of employers and trade uni ons. There 
will be an exohange of experiences in the field of vocational training, 
including that for agriculture, transport, skilled and skilled crafts. 
The training of instructors is to be promoted and standards and curri- 
cula for the various courses standardized. Uniform tests will be es- 
tablished at Community level for competitive examinations and an attempt 
be made to even out the supply of training in the Community. 

There will be Joint financing of programmes, including the estab- 
lishment of a model organisation for vocational training, the setting 
up of European apprenticeship centres; new centres for the training 
of instructors and the adaptation of national centres for Community 
training of instructors. 

The High Authority of the European Coal and Steel Community 

The High Authority' s action in facilitating the geographical and 
occupational mobility of workers must be seen in relation to the 
E.C.S.C.'s general aim of protecting labour in its industries from 
the hardships of resettlement. Article 56 of the Treaty of Paris 
states that the High Authority may grant non-re imbur sable assistance 
to workers of coal, iron and steel enterprises on the following condi- 
tions! 

1. If the introduction of technical processes or new equipment 
within the framework of the general programmes of the High 
Authority should lead to an exceptional reduction in labour 
requirements in the coal or steel industries which create spe- 
cial difficulties in one or more areas for the re-employment 
of the workers released. 
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2. If radical changes affecting markets for the ooal and steel 
industries which are not directly linked with the establish- 
ment of the Common Market compel oertain enterprises to cease, 
diminish or change their aotivity(l). 

The High Authority' s powers do not therefore apply to all who are 
discharged workers but only to those who are affeoted by structural 
changes in Community industries, and may only be granted at the re- 
quest of the Governments concerned and on condition that they contri- 
bute at least an equivalent amount. 

In spite of these limitations, it is interesting to note that, be- 
tween 1954, when the first request was made by the Government of a 
member state, and 1965, the High Authority assisted over 120,000 work- 
ers from some 200 enterprises. 

Assistance may take the following formsi 

- The payment of indemnities to tide the workers over until they 
oan obtain new employment} 



- Allowances to firms enabling them to pay their personnel in 
the event of temporary laying off due to their ohange of acti- 
vity* 

- The granting of allowances to workers for reinstallation ex- 
penses; 

- The financing of teohnioal retraining for workers who are led 
to ohange their employment. 

In agreement with the Governments concerned, the High Authority 
has striven constantly over the last ten years to extend and diversify 
all these forms of aotion in order to cope as effectively as possible 
with the implications of various speoial oases of resettlement. Thus 
a number of schemes exist to see that everything is done to provide work- 
ers with new jobs within a reasonable period of time, while leaving 
them some ohoioe in terms of their skills and physioal aptitudes. 

When a mine or steelworks is compelled to diminish its activity, 
re-organise its plant or close down, all the authorities concerned at- 
tempt to provide new jobs quickly, and in the same region, for the la- 
bour released. In many regions - particularly those which are mainly 
industrial - difficulties in providing new jobs have been overcome very 
promptly and workers have been redeployed as a result of contacts made 
between employers and labour exchanges and other employers in the re- 
gion before the discharges took place* 



'D F r o m 1953 to I960, the High Authority also intervened to help 

i «e JL» ente^lee3 o^^f^USbmSS SKS oSSmon 

Sit was don/on th. basis of a temporary provision (parasraph 
25 of the "Convention des Dispositions Transitoires )• 
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The steady improvement of the overall economic situation and of 
the labour market in the Community hae contributed a great deal in 

this respect. 

In other regions, on the other hand, where the mine or the steel- 
works is sometimes the main, if not the only, industrial complex, the 
re-employment of workers meets with many obstancles and can only be 
achieved by creating new industries or by giving workers an incentive 
to accept in other regions. Experience in several Community coun- 

tries bears out the fact that workers rarely favour a meye which takes 
them away from their families and friends. Furthermore, the High Au- 
thority considers it a duty to contribute to regional economic equili- 
brium and to support or revive the economic life of a region threaten- 
‘ ed by the disappearance or diminished activity of coal and steel indus- 
tries. With this in mind the High Authority has launched an active 
reconversion policy end has helped new enterprises with loans or gua- 
rantees to set themselves up in various regions such as the Borinage, 
the Champagnac region, the Genoa area, etc. 

Even when the economic situation makes it possible to offer the 
worker a new dob rapidly, it is not always possible to offer him a 
dob which is suited to his qualifications and skill. The High Autho- 
rity has attempted therefore, in co-operation with Governments, to pro- 
vide assistance which will make it easier for workers to accept new 
dobs. This assistance takes the following forms: 

1 # Guar ant eed percentage of the foraer wage* 

The worker is guarenteed for a limited period, which may be 
two years in certain regions, a sum equivalent to a percentage 
of the wage he received immediately before his discharge 
(between 80 and 100 per cent of the wage, according to the 
country), i.e. the High Authority and the Government concerned 
pay the worker the difference between the guaranteed wage and 
the wage for the new dob* This assistance is dustified by the 
fact that usually it takes time for a worker to settle into a 
new dob, especially if he has first had to undergo retraining 
and if, as is often the case, his initial output is lower than 
the normal one. 

2. Guaranteed percentage of the former wage during retraining. 

To encourage workers to attend retraining courses, learn a new 
trade , or become more specialised, the High Authority guaran- 
tees them a wage, equal to that granted to re-employed workers, 
for the period during which they undergo training. 

3. Paricipation in the cost of retraining. 

The High Authority also pays 50 per cent of the cost involved 
in running a retraining course (the salaries and social secur- 
ity contributions of instructors, rents, equipment, raw mater- 
ials, etc.). 
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These courses are generally organised by the labour exchanges or 
vocational training services of the Member States or by indepen- 
dent bodies, or by firms themselves. In some cases, particularly 
in converted industries, courses are organised before workers be- 
come redundant, which is clearly an ideal solution since the work- 
er is trained to meet the requirements of a specific firm and is 
sure of immediate re-employment after his discharge. 

In the Community as a whole, about 2,500 workers have taken re- 
training courses with the help of the High Authority. This rela- 
tively low figure is explained by the fact that this form of as- 
sistance has only become appreciable since i960. 

Although the High Authority considers that re-employment in the 
same locality should be encouraged, it believes that its resettlement 
policy should also aim at making it easier for a worker to accept a 
new job elsewhere, either because he can find a job there calling for 
his particular skill or brecause, in spite of conversion schemes, re- 
employment locally proves impossible. The assistance mentioned above 
therefore either facilitates a definite move by the worker or his re- 
gular travel to and from the new place of work. It must be emphasized 
that a worker does not have to move a long distance away in order to 
qualify for allowances, it is enough if he cannot return within a rea- 
sonable time to the home he lived in before his dismissal. 

Where there are no suitable travel facilities available, a worker 
may therefore qualify for these allowances even though the new place 
of work is only 10 or 15 kilometers away from his home. On the other 
hand, they are not granted when the facilities enable him to get home 
within a reasonable time. 

When a worker has to move house in order to take up a new d°H» He 
is entitled in all the countries concerned to repayment of travel ex- 
penses for himself and the members of his family, together with the 
cost of furniture removal. In addition, he is entitled to a re-instal- 
lation allowance, the amount of which differs from one country to an- 
other. The highest sum paid is $400 for a married worker, plus $40 
for each dependent child. So far about 6,000 workers have benefited 
from this form of aid. 

When a worker has to pay the cost of daily travel between his 
home and his new place of work, this expense is borne by the Govern- 
ment and the High Authority for one year in certain regions. 

There are cases when a worker is unable to return home daily and 
cannot find immediately housing in the vicinity of his new dob. In 

order to alleviate hardship which may result from having to maintain 
two households, the High Authority grants a daily separation allow- 
ance in a Community country and also pays the cost of travel home once 
a month. 

Since 1954-, the High Authority has given substantial aid, in the 
form of loans raised from borrowed funds or its own resources, to 
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construct housing for workpeople of the Community industries. The 
sums so for earmarked for these programmes will make it possible 

build about 100,000 dwellings up to 1965. 

■ The High Authority has also made us. of its powers in this 
field to encourage the geographical mobility of workers end has grant- 

ed appropriations for housing construction. 

When the High Authority must seek and is seeking co-operatio 

with the Governments and enterprises concerned is: 

(i) to maintain the income of the worker and family until he can 

find a new dob; 

(ii) to assist the worker's efforts to use his skill again to 
the best advantage, if need be at the price of retraining; 

(iii) to provide re-employment in a stable dob and in an economi- 
cally sound activity. 

As a consequence, the action of the High Authority Ijelps to 
change the economy of a region hit by the partial or cl ”” e 

of enterprises j it prevents pockets of under-oonaumption and when- 
ever possible leads to the economic revival of the region concerne . 
The High Authority is thus fulfilling the social and e0 ° n0 "f 
entrusted to it by the Treaty setting up the European Coal end Steel 

Community. 

In reply to discussion, Mr. M. Cointre(l) added that the interven- 
tion of the E.C.3.C. covered two aspects of vocational training: aid 

to workers to encourage them to follow courses in vocational training, 
with a wage guarantee of between 90 and 100 per cent of income on ter- 
mination of employment, and subsidies for training centres operated 
by public authorities or firms. Sometimes training centres were estab- 
lished in firms before workers were dismissed. 90 per cent of those 

retrained could at the end of their course enter the new employment 
for which they had been trained. 

tphp International Lab cmr Office 

Professor Claude Zarka(2) reported that the International labour 
Office was making a study of international differences affect: 
dustrial, occupational and geographical mobility of labour in 
countries of Western Europe. It has for a long time been °«“P“d 
with the problems under discussion at the seminar an Castelfusano. 
Pull employment in the industrialised countries has brought 



fl) Head of Division, Labour, Health 
European Coal and Steel Community. 

(2) Faculty de Droit et des Sciences Economiques, 
Consultant to the I.L.O. 



Aix en Provence; 
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problems to the public authorities - inflation, shortages (especially 
of skilled manpower), difficulties in extending the duration of school- 
ing and in encouraging vocational training of the young, and an ab- 
sence of a coherent policy concerning manpower. Full employment has 
not el iminat ed the difficulty of redeploying manpower from declining 
industries. 

The I.L.O. has returned to the subject of the exodus from the 
land, with which it was concerned between the wars and in 196^ pub- 
lished a study on this theme. In the introduction, it was asserted 
that manpower was leaving agriculture for other industries at faster 
rate than ever before. But the conditions under which this process 
operates differ in under-developed countries and in developed coun- 



tries, and this merits analysis. 

In advanced countries, it cannot be doubted that the principal 
motivating factor is the comparative lowness of agricultural income. 
In the United States, Germany, France and Italy it is often not more 
than half and never more than three-quarters of non-agricultural in- 

come(l) • 

The textile industry is altoo the subject of concern. Labour pro- 
blems arising from modernisation and the effect of international com- 
petition on incomes and employment have been treated in articles in 
the International Labour Review(2). The labour problems of coal min- 
ing were the subject of a tripartite conference in January 1961, at 
which the seven countries most gravely affected were represented: the 
Ger man Federal Republic, Belgium, the United States, France, Japan, 

the Netherlands and the United Kingdom(3). 

Professor Zarka also referred to the following I.L.O. publication: 



•'Termination of employment'' Report VII(l), Geneva 1961, pages 78, 
which deals, inter alia , with reductions of employment due to mo- 
dernisation, automation, mechanisation and rationalisation. 

"The objectives of employment in economic development" (Report of 
a meeting of experts, Geneva, 1961, pages 308). 



"Unemployment and structural change" Geneva, 1962, pages 246. 

"Conference technique preparatoire sur la politique de l'emploi , 

Geneva, 1963* 

Professor Zarka reported that he and Professor Francois Sellier 
had been conducting an inquiry since August, 1963 concerning the 
mobility of labour. Its principal object is to measure, with the maxi 
mum detail, international differences in labour mobility - industrial, 



/■, s TToWhprt KiStter: "Comparison of wages in industry and agricul- 

ture% international LaboS Review, July I960, and "The economic and 
SSiai repISSSitms of the industrialisation of rural areas”, I.X..S. 
July 1962. 



(2) June I960 and January 1963. 

(3) Roneoed report, pages *3, Ref. CC/1961/9, Geneva, 1961. 






occupational and geographic. Following the brief from the I.L.O., 
the work may be divided into three successive steps: 

1. Assembly of bibliography and a summary of findings and points 
under discussion. Collection of statistics relating to changes 
in the structure of employment and the regional distribution 
of population in each country between 1950 and 196 3 » with 
special reference to migratory movements of European workers 
within countries and between countries. Assessment of the 
relative numb ers of workers who have had to change their oc- 
cupations for cyclical or structural reasons. 

2. The determination, as far as possible, of explanations of 

the differences in mobility between countries, regions and sec- 
tors. The intention is to use proven methods: a question- 

naire to certain firms in the major countries, and inter- 
views with managers and trade u ni on representatives on the 
points that the questionnaire cannot completely answer. 

3. The last step will be to consider the national or interna- 
tional politics (for exantple > in the framework of bilateral 
agreements or of the E.E.O.) that have facilitated or impeded 
those adaptations in manpower indispensable in the conditions 
of contemporary production. It is hoped to set up the gene- 
ral lines of economic and social legislation that a modern 
and highly-developed state ought to adopt if it wishes to 
achieve the best qualitative and quantitative deployment of 
manpower. 

It was hoped that the work would be completed before the end of 1964. 

The Council of Europe 

Mr. Franc Or Mar ziale(l) described some of the activities of the 
Council of Europe in connection with mobility. This was the special 
concern of the Special Representative of the Council of Europe for 
National Refugees and Surplus Population, who had been initially 
charged by the Committee of Ministers with the task of urging govern- 
ments and competent organisations to take measures to promote a solu- 
tion of problems of surplus population and refugees in Europe. Since 
the problem of refugees had been resolved, the activities of the Spe- 
cial Representative, for the past four years, have been directed to 

the problem of the balance of population. 

He had at his disposal a Committee of Advisers consisting of high 
officials specialising in this field; the Council of Europe's Fund for 
Resettlement for helping European Member countries to solve problems of 
integration of workers and their resettlement in European countries 



(1) Population and Vocational Training Division, Council of Europe. 
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other t han their own or outside Europe. Though these activities are 
internationally orientated, some of them have applied equally to in- 
ternal geographical and occupational mobility. 

The results of an inquiry on the location of centres for occupa- 
tional development in Europe will be published in 1964. In another 
study, the advantages and disadvantages of geographical and occupa- 
tional mobility have been considered. Prom these, it appears that: 

1. The ratio of occupied population to total population has a 
tendency to rise as a function of development in a given re- 
gion; 

2. The introduction of an immigrant into the labour force of a 

region may have the multiplier effect of an investment if the 
following conditions are realised: it corresponds to the 

needs of the market; he takes a job that would otherwise 
have remained vacant; his wage and social insurance do not ex- 
ceed his production. 

In contrast, geographical mobility may have unfavourable effects 
in regions where population growth is slow, raising the percentage of 
older people in the population and adversely affecting modernisation 
of equipment and productivity. 

Since 1956, the Special Representative has initiated a series of 
programmes that have contributed to the structural improvement of cer- 
tain countries. Loans were made at reasonable rates of interest for 
the financing of programmes of development for economically backward 
regions, and particularly for housing for workers or migrants. In 
1957, the f und helped to finance the construction of rural housing, 
a reception centre and in the resettlement of 100 families in Tur- 
key, to the extent of $ 400 , 000 ; in 1961 , it gave assistance in build- 
ing a social centre for the workers of a petro-chemical works at Gela 
(Sicily) to the extent of $ 5 , 000 , 000 , and, in 1965, in housing for 
Cypriot workers for $ 400 , 000 . The Fund has further promoted the con- 
struction of housing for Italian workers in France and has contributed 
$ 2 , 100,000 to the housing of Italian immigrants in Australia. 

The Agricultural Commission of the Consultative Assembly has also 
studied geographical and occupational mobility, in connection with ru- 
ral exodus and the abandonment of the countryside. In 1962, a report 
was presented to the Consultative Assembly on new industrial uses for 
agricultural products, with a view to retarding this negative mobility. 
The report suggested the creation of small industries, in the form 
of co-operatives, to exploit agricultural products. Thus excess man- 
power of certain agricultural regions may be converted to industrial 
manpower, re-employed in the same places and thus permitted to retrain 
its connection with rural life. 

Every two years, the Council of Europe convenes a European Con- 
ference of Local Authorities and has conducted an inquiry into the 
opinions of local representatives on the principal problems of geogra- 
phical occupational mobility of manpower. 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE PARTICIPANTS 



The increasingly rapid rate of change in the occupations and lo- 
cation of industry in the expanding modern world, demands efficient 
and adequate programmes for facilitating the occupational and geo- 
graphical mobility of the working population. 

The attainment of the national economic and social targets, es- 
sential objectives of an active manpower policy, will probably require 
the establishment in each country of facilities, services and benefits 
to ease the shift in employment. 

The economic gains for this programme will not only be higher 
productivity but also the movement of people to jobs and places where 
they are needed. The personal gains will be the reduction of costs 
to the individual to the minimum, with the greatest number of peo- 
ple enjoying further advancement through such mobility. The social 
gains will be the development of a tolerance and acceptance of change 
which will inspire confidence and support for industrial advance. In- 
dividuals will then find the pursuance of their personal interests 
to coincide with the greater public good. 

Geographical mobility has been found necessary in less-developed 
regions and is essential in depressed industrial areas where pro- 
grammes for development may take time to be effective, and to absorb 
the surplus labour supply. Where individual or group migration occurs 
or is found necessary, preparation and counselling of the individuals 
can help them select the areas of promising opportunities. Assistance 
both financial and other would facilitate the movement and minimise 
the human costs, the establishment of appropriate reception facili- 
ties will accelerate positive adjustment in new communities. Adequate 
housing in receiving areas would do much to relieve the problems of 
newcomers. Information on employment opportunities in areas to which 
people are shifting would do much to reduce wasteful movement. 

Individual promotion and efficient performance in modem indus- 
try require adequate schooling and vocational training of people at 
all levels of employment. The rising age of compulsory education and 
the expanding proportion of national income devoted to education are 
vital to economic and social progress. The school curriculum and the 
preparation for work life should be redesigned for modern industrial 
and urban living. The upgrading of the education of the employed and 
and unemployed adult population is vital to increase their power of 



adjustment to the chinging occupational patterns in industry* The vo- 
lume and quality of vocational retraining should be adequate to satis- 
fy the needs of human advancement and expanding industrial requirements. 

While the basic educational and vocational facilities must be 
financed from public funds obtained through levies directly on indus- 
try or the general revenue, management and unions have a responsibi- 
lity for providing supplementary vocational education to improve the 
adaptability of the population. The social partners can be helpful 
by their advice in keeping all occupational educational processes in 
harmony with a balanced labour market. 

({Phe uni ons consider on their part that ways should be found to 
maintain the equities acquired by employees in their previous jobs 
and occupations.) 

Advanced planning for the adjustment of the working population 
to the economic and technical changes by public authorities in co- 
operation with management and unions and by the social partners them- 
selves, will contribute, as the case studies at this seminar have shown, 
to the smooth movement of people to new occupations and places. Fa- 
cilities and services will then be more promptly instituted when the 
needs arise. The movements of the existing personnel to new occupa- 
tions can then be carefully arranged and thus inspire confidence among 
the people in the continuity of employment and income for workers, 
both essential to a productive work force. 

Studies of the deterrents to labour mobility, such as have been 
undertaken in some countries represented, will improve the aids to such 
movements. The continued examination of the characteristics of the 
changing occupational patterns will help in vocational guidance and 
counselling and educational and curriculum development. 
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